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PEANUTS 


THURSDAY, JUNE 6, 1957 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PEANUTS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. John L. MeMillan (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McMitian. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of the meeting this morning is to take up H. R. 6570, 
a bill introduced by our colleague, Mr. Matthews, of Florida, and 
H. R. 6565, a companion bill by Mr. Cramer, of Florida. 

(H. R. 6570 and report are as follows: ) 


[H. R. 6570, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the peanut marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House ef Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 359 (ec) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U.S. C. 1359 (c)), be amended to read as follows: 

‘(c) The word ‘peanuts’ for the purposes of this Act shall mean all peanuts 
produced, excluding any peanuts which it is established the producer or otherwise, 
in accordance with regulations of the Secretary, were not picked or threshed either 
before or after marketing from the farm, or were marketed by the prodt ucer before 
drying or removal of moisture from such peanuts either by natural or artificial 
means for consumption exclusively as boiled peanuts. Any producer who estab- 
lishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary, in accordance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary, that any peanuts marketed by such producer of the 1954, 1955, 
or 1956 crop were marketed by the producer before drying or removal of moisture 
from such peanuts either by natural or artificial means for consumption exelu- 
sively as boiled peanuts shall be relieved from any liability for penalties under 
this section in connection with the marketing of such peanuts, and if such producer 
has paid the penalty under this section in connection with the marketing of such 
peanuts he shall be entitled to a refund of such penalties. There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated sums as are necessary for the payment of the refunds 
provided for herein, and in addition sums collected as peanut marketing quota 
penalties under this section which are on special de peer for refund of excess col- 
lections may be used to make the refunds provide d for herein 

This amendment shall be effective for the 1957 and subsequent crops of pea- 
nuts. 


May 29, 1957, 
Hon. Haroutp D. Coo ry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representati 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request for a report on 
H. R. 6570, a bill to amend the peanut marketing quota provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and for other purposes. 

This Department recommends that the bill be passed. 

This bill would revise the definition of ‘‘peanuts’’ so as to exclude from the 
allotment and marketing-quota provisions of the act peanuts which are marketed 
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by the producer before drying or removal of moisture either by natural or arti- 
ficial means for consumption exclusively as boiled peanuts. We strongly feel 
that this action is necessary in order to alleviate undue hardship which now 
results when marketing penalties are assessed on green peanuts marketed for 
consumption exclusively as boiled peanuts. 

Recent investigations conducted by this Department reveal that there is no 
material degree of competition between green peanuts marketed for boiling pur- 
poses and dry peanuts which move in regular commercial channels. Boiled pea- 
nuts are handled in exactly the same manner as a fresh vegetable. A farmer can 
only dig at one time that quantity of green peanuts that he can dispose of im- 
mediately. If green peanuts are not placed in cold storage soon after being 
harvested they will spoil. In cold storage they remain edible for approximately 
2 weeks. The peanuts are usually delivered by farmers to produce houses in 
bushel baskets the same day they are harvested. The produce companies sell 
them to local grocery stores and they are placed on the produce counters in these 
stores along side of fresh corn, beans, and like products. The large majority of 
green peanuts are sold exclusively for table use. 

Green peanuts cannot be harvested satisfactorily by mechanical means. The 
nuts must be removed from the vines by hand, therefore, about the only farmers 
who can economically raise green peanuts for market are those farmers who have 
large families, and even then the acreage of green peanuts on any one farm is 
relatively small. 

If this legislation is enacted it will provide additional income for a large number 
of farmers outside of the commercial peanut-producing area. Today the pro- 
duction of green peanuts is inadequate to meet the demand. Thus, the enact- 
ment of this bill will in no way interfere with the operation of the current peanut~ 
marketing quota and price-support programs. 

The enactment of this proposed bill probably would not require the appropria- 
tion of additional funds even though such appropriation would be authorized. 
Penalties collected on the marketing of green peanuts from the 1954, 1955, and 
1956 crops are authorized for refund to the producers, however, it appears that 
sufficient funds would be available from marketing quota penalties now held in 
special deposit accounts. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Marruews. Our colleague, Congressman Cramer, has an 
identical bill and he is with us this morning. 

Mr. McMriiian. The committee would like to hear from Mr. 
Cramer at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Cramer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee. I have a very brief statement I would like to submit 
for the record at this time plus a telegram from John F. Lee, president 
of the Hillsborough County Farm Bureau. 

Very briefly, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
matter came to my attention through Mr. Lee during last vear when I 
had occasion to discuss with him some farm problems. This one came 
up at that time. Since that time, thanks to the fine cooperation of 
the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Peterson, Assistant Secretary, 
had occasion to visit the area and went over this problem with the 
people involved. As a result of that visit, plus thorough investiga- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture of the situation and the need 
for this legislation it was determined by the Department of Agriculture 
that such legislation would be justified and I believe there is a repre- 
sentative of the Department to testify to that effect. 
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So far as the legislation itself is concerned it affects only green 
peanuts. I had the privilege of introducing H. R. 6565, which is 
identical with the bill introduced by my distinguished colleague from 
Florida, Mr. Matthews, H. R. 6570. I believe the problem actually 
originated in my district and the Department of Agriculture took an 
interest in it as a result of the investigations in the district concerning 
the matter 

It affects only green peanuts, which is a delicacy in the South and 
other places. It does not in any way affect the other types of peanuts 
used for oil and roasting. In Hillsborough County there are not 
enough green peanuts available to serve the market. These people 
only want the opportunity of raising sufficient peanuts to be used 
solely for green peanut purposes. At the present time, as a matter 
of fact, in Hillsborough County there are only four acreage allotments 
for a total of 15.3 acres. 

It is my understanding that on a complete study of the problem 
by the Department and the conferences with the Department it was 
recommended that legislation was needed to offer the relief that we 
are asking today. 

There is one provision in the bill which I believe warrants your 
favorable recommendation—the return of penalties assessed against 
farmers producing green peanuts for the years 1954, 1955, and 1956. 
Only a small amount of money is involved, and I feel the assessments 
were restrictive and unjust under the present act and under the 
present circumstances. 

I trust the committee will favorably report the bill. 

I have a telegram as I say from Mr. Lee which I would like to read 
very briefly. 

It is impossible for me to be in Washington— 


He had intended to come up 


The farmers in this area, including the 2,000 members of the Hillsborough County 
Farm Bureau, heartily endorse this bill and urge you to continue your efforts in 
our behalf. Present allotments provide for only approximately one-third of the 
local demand for green peanuts; a perishable commodity, not in competition with 
peanut oil or the dried-peanut market. Therefore present inadequate quotas 
deprive our farmers of needed income and the consumer of opportunity to buy 
peanuts for boiling. 


And so forth. 
Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 
(The statement, telegram, and bill referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. WiuitaAm C. CRAMER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before this committee today and speak 
in behalf of legislation before you that will, if passed by this Congress mean the 
salvation of what is almost exclusively a southern problem in agriculture and 
mean the preservation of what we know as a traditional food delight in our area. 

This committee is considering the proposals of H. R. 6570 which would amend 
the peanut marketing quota provisions of the Agri ue iral Adjustment Act of 

1938. I have also introduced a like bill (H. R. 6565) making the same provi- 
sions and providing the same relief which I heartily recommend to this committee 
today 

The green peanut—entirely different from the familiar roasted peanut—is con- 
sidered a delicacy in the South and is boiled to be eaten between meals or is served 
as a vegetable with meals This product is produced in my district on small 
plots by individual farmers and reaped by hand. It does not compete with the 


regularly harvested peanuts used for oil and roasting. The crop is not hig! 
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profitable and generally produced by family farm groups because of the labor 
involved. 

In Hillsborough County, Fla., under the present regulations restricting all 
peanut acreage it is not possible to raise enough of the green peanuts to supply the 
local markets. To offer relief of this situation and to permit growing of a saleable 
and desired product legislation must be enacted to eliminate present restrictions 
of the aforementioned act. 

In the past year it was my pleasure to cause the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture to visit this agricultural area and to meet with the farmers affected by 
these restrictions. At the present time there are only four acreage allotments in 
Hillsborough County for a total of 15.3 acres. Upon complete study of the 
problem by the Department of Agriculture and many conferences with repre- 
sentatives of this Department it was recommended that legislation of this type 
was needed to offer the relief we ask today and to provide a much desired vegetable 
product to a growing area of the South. 

One other provision of the bill before you today certainly warrants my high 
recommendation to your committee. It is the provision of the bill that would 
return penalties assessed against farmers producing green peanuts for the years 
1954-56. Only a small amount of money is involved and the assessments were, 
I feel, restrictive and unjust under the present act. I am sure the committee 
will concur that these fines were wholly due to the presently recognized inequity. 

Gentlemen, you have opportunity today to provide relief to small farmers in 
a concrete way, one of the traditions and certainly a gastronomic pleasure 
of the South will be maintained, and an injustice rectified through proper legisla- 
tive means. I strongly urge passage of the measure you have before you. 

I would also ask inclusion in the records of your hearings the telegram addressed 
to me by John F. Lee, president of the Hillsborough County Farm Bureau. 


ee 


Puant City, Fua., June 5, 1957. 
Hon. Wm. C. CRAMER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

In reply to your telegram received today regret it is impossible for me to be in 
Washington at hearing on proposed bill to lift allotments on green peanuts. 
The farmers in this area including the 2,000 members of Hillsborough County 
Farm Bureau heartily endorse this bill and urge you to continue your efforts on 
our behalf. Present allotments provide for only approximately one-third of local 
demand for green peanuts. <A perishable commodity—not in competition peanut 
oil or dried peanut market. Therefore present inadequate quotas deprive our 
farmers of needed income and the consumer of opportunity to buy peanuts for 
boiling. Wish you success in your effort to have unfair situation rectified. 
Thank you for interest shown us. Please advise on outcome. 

JoHn F. Les, 
President, Hillsborough County Farm Bureau. 


[H. R. 6565, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the peanut marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 359 (ec) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended (7 U. 8. C. 1359 (c)) be amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The word ‘peanuts’ for the purposes of this Act shall mean all peanuts 
produced, excluding any peanuts which it is established by the producer or other- 
wise, in accordance with regulations of the Secretary, were not picked or threshed 
either before or after marketing from the farm, or were marketed by the pro- 
ducer before drying or removal of moisture from such peanuts either by natural 
or artificial means for consumption exclusively as boiled peanuts Any producer 
who establishes to the satisfaction of the Secretary, in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary, that any peanuts marketed by such producer of 
the 1954, 1955, or 1956 crop were marketed by the producer before drying or 
removal of moisture from such peanuts either by natural or artificial means for 
consumption exclusively as boiled peanuts shall be relieved from any liability 
for penalties under this section in connection with the marketing of such pea- 
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nuts, and if such producer has paid the penalty under this section in connection 
with the marketing of such peanuts he shall be entitled to a refund of such penal- 
ties. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated sums as are necessary for 
the payment of the refunds provided for herein, and in addition sums collected 
as peanut marketing quota penalties under this section which are on special 
deposit for refund of excess collections may be used to make the refunds provided 
for herein.”’ 

This amendment shall be effective for the 1957 and subsequent crops of peanuts. 

Mr. McMIuan. Any questions? 

Mr. Ausert. First I would like to ask a question regarding the 
form of the bill. The title of this bill is as broad as all outdoors and 
would admit of any amendment to the peanut marketing quota pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. This bill might raise 
collateral issues which are of vital importance to the entire peanut 
area. Thatis point No.1. Weshould make sure that is taken care of 
so there is no question about the scope of the bill. 

Mr. Cramer. I appreciate the gentleman’s concern. 

Mr. Assirr. May | ask a question on that particular point. | 
agree 100 percent with what you say and Il am wondering if it were on 
the Consent Calendar would that automatically take care of our 
problem? 

Mr. Auperr. Once you get unanimous consent to consider a bill 
all amendments are in order. 

Mr. Ansitr. I am talking about the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. Auspert. You call it on the Consent Calendar and the Speaker 
says, “Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 
The Chair hears none.’”’” Amendments are then in order as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I agree 100 per- 
cent with what our colleague has said. 

Mr. Avserr. There may be that an amendment to the title or a 
reintroduction of this bill with a title restricting it would tie it speectfi- 
cally to the point desired to be covered, ‘‘to provide for marketing 
of green peanuts,”’ or whatever you want to call the bill. I would 
like the Parliamentarian to pass on that before I agree to a bill which 
has a title which does nothing but amend the peanut marketing quota 
provision, which might throw open the entire peanut section of the law. 

Mr. Cramer. | agree with the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
probably the title should be restrictive. In addition to that, it would 
more clearly indicate to the House exactly what the bill purported 
to do. I agree wholeheartedly and I do not think this committee 
will have any difficulty drafting such legislation. As a matter of fact, 
as far as I am concerned I would prefer that it was reported out as a 
committee bill, a clean bill, anyway. I think it would strengthen it. 

Mr. Smita. Mr. Chairman, I am ignorant. I want somebody to 
explain to me what green peanuts are and what they are used for. 

Mr. McMiuuuan. All I have heard them used for is to sell on the 
streets. In my hometown there are at least 25 boys on the streets 
every afternoon after school with their little baskets full of peanuts, 
5 cents a package. 

Mr. Anpirr. They are dug before they are ripe. 

Mr. Aunerr. I have never seen them in Oklahoma or Texas. 

Mr. McMituian. These peanuts are used before they are matured. 

Mr. Smiru. What do you mean by boiled? 
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Mr. Atsurr. Boil them in water and put them in a sack with water 
dripping from the bottom of the sack. 

Mr. Apsirrt. It is like you pick roasting ear corn when it is green 
and cook it. 

Mr. MecMituan. In real salty water. 

Mr. Auserr. I would like to ask some more questions. Do you 
want to pursue that? 

Mr. Samira. I want to know what happens to peanuts when they 
are boiled and they get into the market. 

Mr. Aueerr. | think I will reserve my questions for the Department 
witnesses. 

Mr. McMiuian. There are no further questions? 

Mr. Cramer. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McMiuian. We have Mr. Merrill, Chief of the Production 
Program Branch of Oils and Peanuts Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. Have you any statement you care to make on this bill? 

We are certainly glad to have Mr. Thigpen with us today also. For 
the members who have not been here very long I might say Mr. 
Thigpen has been a frequent visitor with us for about 10 years. We 
are glad to have him with us. We have not seen very much of him 
during the past 4 years. I do not know what happened to him. 
He must have graduated from us. 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES W. MERRILL, CHIEF, PRODUCTION PRO- 
GRAM BRANCH, AND J. E. THIGPEN, DIRECTOR, OILS AND 
PEANUTS DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Merritu. We have always had a tough problem trying to ad- 
minister the program because of the green-peanut situation. Most of 
the green peanuts produced in this country are produced in areas 
where you do not have normal peanut allotments. A large quantity 
of them are produced in areas where you do not have any allotment, 
such as Mr. Cramer’s county of Hillsborough. I do not think you 
have any allotments there. Mr. Matthews has some counties that 
fallin that same category. A large quantity of these peanuts are pro- 
duced around the Lake Okeechobee area whic ‘+h, as you well know, is 
a vegetable area, and there are no allotment crops other than peanuts 
down there. Therefore, it has been rather difficult for the Depart- 
ment to be able to measure peanut acreage without having to walk 
over every acre of ground in all of these areas which we do not 
normally measure. To be perfectly frank, the ones that we have 
run up against were those that we just sort of stumbled upon. It has 
been tough to administer. 

I personally do not believe that there is any material degree of com- 
petition between green peanuts and dried peanuts. There are several 
different methods of selling these green peanuts. For example, in 
Belleview, Fla., which is right outside of Ocala, there is a canning 
plant. I think it is the Wilkes Canning Co. I interviewed Mr. 
Wilkes with regard to the problem, and he said that he bought the 
peanuts from farmers for around $4 a bushel, but he would buy from 
each farmer only that quantity which the farmer was able to harvest 
that day. In other words, as Mr. McMillan brought up, if you do 
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not get them into the canning company immediately, the peanuts 
are no good and will spoil. It is just like any other perishable vege- 
table. So the farmer down there digs only as many peanuts as he 
can separate from the vine in a day’s time, and hauls them to a can- 
ning company, and he is paid $4 per bushel. Mr. Wilkes further 
stated that he could purchase only about a 4 months’ supply of pea- 
nuts. He said that was all he could buy. During the 4 months he 
had enough to supply his customers. For the balance of the year he 
had to turn down orders because peanuts were not available. 

Moving on over to Hillsborough County in Florida, we talked to 
Mr. Lee, whom Mr. Cramer mentioned, along with quite a group of 
farmers. It bothers them a little bit because there several farmers 
have been penalized for growing peanuts without an allotment. 
Because you have so few in that area, the price is around $7 a bushel. 
The way they handle them, a man would go into a and make a 
contract for so many bushels of peanuts, and he will dig only that 
many that day and deliver them. 

Further down in Florida, around Lake Okeechobee, it is a larger 
type operation. There, once again, it is a perishable type operation. 
The peanuts are dug and separated by hand in the field, as has been 
mentioned before. As of today, to my knowledge, there is no known 
way to separate these peanuts from the vine by mechanical means. 
It has to be done by hand. Otherwise, the peanuts become bruised 
and turn black. They actually go out in the field and plow them 
and dig them up and then have a crew coming right along behind 
picking them off by hand and putting them in sacks. Then they are 
dumped from the sacks into bushel baskets. They are hauled into a 
produce house of some description and are washed. From there they 
are put in refrigerated trucks and shipped right to market. We 
talked to several different people around Miami, Fla., who send their 
trucks up to buy these peanuts, and they inform me that even under 
cold storage the peanuts would be edible for only about a 2-week 
period and that out of cold storage it was just a matter of a day or 
2 days. There the peanuts, of course, have been separated from the 
vine and are sold at the produce counters of grocery stores just like 
green beans, sweet corn, or any other vegetable. 

One point I would like to make is that in each of the areas I have 
visited I found that this is a family-type operation with the exception 
of the Lake Okeechobee area. It is an oper: ation where the farmer tries 
to grow peanuts at a time when vegetables are plentiful everywhere. 
He grows these peanuts at a time when, if he could not grow peanuts, 
his labor would just have no farming to do at all. The important 
thing is that the production of green peanuts is a method of supple- 
menting the income of a large number of small farmers without, in my 
opinion, damaging the peanut business at all. 

On this nickel-and-dime-bag business there is quite a bit of that. 
That is where you see most of the green peanuts sol |. There is some 
of it in the regular peanut area, But there it is more of an operation 
where the father tells the son, “You can have 3 or 4 rows of these 
peanuts out here. You dig them and boil them and sell them on the 
street.”’ 

Mr. Marruews. Will the gentleman yield for one minute? That 
particular feature was what promoted my attention to it. In my 
district. several of our Negro farmers sell these peanuts at football 
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games and baseball games. Some of their friends asked me 2 or 3 
years ago if there was not some way that we could let them have these 
peanuts in order to have that small sale. I wanted to emphasize that 
in my particular district [ think that is an important group who 
would be helped, the little farmer that you are talking about. 

Mr. Merrivu. That is right. Another thing is the boiled peanut 
tastes more like a butter bean than a peanut. It has a soft mushy 
taste. I had the pleasure of eating some not too long ago. Some of 
you gentlemen on the committee had the same, I think I might say, 
pleasure. I can assure you that they do not taste like a peanut. || 
am not worried one bit about competition. 

Mr. Cramer. At least the introduction of this bill might increase 
the consumption a little bit. 

Mr. Assirr. These peanuts are boiled in the hulls, are they not? 

Mr. Merrity. Yes, sir. They are boiled in the hull. If they are 
canned, they are packed in a brine. If you are just going to boil them 
for local consumption for a child or someone to sell around the tobacco 
market, where you see a lot of it, they are just dumped in salt water 
and packaged while they are still wet and warm. 

Mr. Appirr. They are picked when you would call them green? 

Mr. Merritt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprrr. Like you pick roasting corn? 

Mr. Merriuu. That is right. 

Mr. Ansirr. Then can they be canned? 

Mr. Merriti. They can be canned, but it must be canned im- 
mediately after picking. The only canning which | have seen is the 
Wilkes Canning Co. As far as J] know, there are only two in the 
United States and both are down in that area of Florida. They are 
canned when they are green. They are boiled, canned, and packed in 
brine. They do not have as good a taste, if either of them has a good 
taste, as the fresh boiled ones. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Smirx. What happens to these green peanuts if they are left 
in the ground? They are ordinary, commercial peanuts then? 

Mr. Aspirr. Yes. What type of peanut do the people down there 
that you are talking about use? 

Mr. Merrit. I think they prefer Valencias, but most of them 
are using runners. 

Mr. Atpert. I would like to ask just a question or two on this 
matter. Have they been in the past picking these green peanuts 
from their allotments? 

Mr. Merrit. In the major peanut-producing areas either they 
have been picking from their allotments or they have been growing 
only 1 acre of peanuts which is excluded from the program and selling 
them. The point is that so much of this has occurred outside of the 
area where you have allotments that I am afraid we have not known 
about it. 

Mr. Atspert. My concern is that this practice is limited in area. 

Mr. MERRILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atsert. We are constantly having complaints from our 
people about their small allotments and we are right at the point 
where, in a normal year, our supply and demand ‘for Spanish and 
runner peanuts pretty well jibe. At least it is fairly close to it. 
What I am thinking about is, if in addition to their allotments they 
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are to grow these peanuts in any measurable quantity and then let 
them sell their other peanuts through regular commercial channels 
you will have a larger volume of commercial peanuts because it will 
not have subtracted from it the peanuts which have heretofore gone 
into the green trade. Would there be any impact on the market? 

Mr. Merritut. In my opinion there would not be. I think the 
quantity of green peanuts which have been grown from allotment 
farmers has been negligible because of the expense of separating these 
peanuts from the vine by hand. I believe, Mr. Albert, what has 
happened, as I mentioned before, is that the father tells his son, 
‘You can have a row here to dig. You have to dig them and you 
have to pick them by hand. You can sell those on the street corners.” 
I do not believe that any large quantity of peanuts produced on 
allotment farms has been sold that way. Around Belleview, Fla., 
there are very few allotments, so most all of that has to be either 
acre production or the farmer has paid the penalty on them. 

Mr. AuBert. They have this practice in areas where there are large 
allotments, have they not? 

Mr. Merriuu. That is right; but outside of Florida, insofar as I 
know, it is a small operation with just a relatively small quantity 
picked by hand and sold by children. It is garden-type peanuts, 
Mr. Albert. 

Mr. Cramer. There is not enough demand to make a substantial 
difference. 

Mr. Ausertr. Do you think it would not be wise to make this a 
formal type of allotment such as we have now? 

Mr. Cramer. No, sir; | do not. 

Mr. Auperr. In other words, the Department feels this would have 
no impact whatever on the quantity of peanuts of the type used on 
the regular peanut market? 

Mr. Merritt. The Department recommended the enactment of 
the legislation, and | cannot visualize the Department making such 
a recommendation if they thought that this was going to contribute 
to the surplus. 

Mr. McMiuiuan. Boiled peanuts are considered a vegetable. 

Mr. Ausert. | do not know much about it, but my point is this. 
Where a fellow has been taking 5 acres off his allotment for this and 
then puts 5 acres over here that he does not have to have under 
allotment, he has 5 more acres of commercial peanuts. What is the 
need for the legislation if you can take care of it on 1 acre? 

Mr. Merritt. You cannot. I pointed out a while ago that a man 
may have 6 or 8 children. He reaches a period when farming down 
there is pretty slow. He can take 5 acres of these green peanuts and 
get his children out there and pick a certain quantity each day and 
deliver them to this canning company or produce company. That 
adds to the income of that family. If vou limit him to an acre, vou 
eut him right back. A lot of them will not go into it for an acre. 
Kor example, they could grow 1 acre on every farm in Hillsborough 
County, but they found that producing such a small quantity is not 
profitable. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, they want something to do each day. 

Mr. Merritt. That isright. This is in a period of time when there 
is nothing else for them to do. 
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Mr. Ansirr. How long would they be available for boiling peanuts? 
Over what seed of time—a month or 2 months? 

Mr. Merrit. Several months, I would think, Congressman Abbitt, 
because of the favorable weather conditions down there. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, they could plant them just as you do 
roasting ears. You plant a patch this week and a couple of weeks 
later plant another patch and a couple of weeks plant another. 

Mr. Merritu. That is what they want to do. 

Mr. Atserr. There is no enforcement problem with respect to the 
general law? In other words, if a fellow does not get in there and get 
them picked when he should pick them, there will be a big temptation 
to let those peanuts mature. 

Mr. Mrrriti. There will be a problem, but we think it will he a 
lesser problem than the problem of enforcement that we have today. 
Several of us in the Department have discussed this pretty thor- 
oughly among ourselves and we think it can be handled. In an area 
where vou do not have any commercial buyers, and I would like to 
point out that that is normally the case because there are no com- 
mercial peanut buyers south of Mr. Matthew’s s area and there are no 
commercial peanut buyers in Mr. Cramer’s area. The farmer who 
did not have an allotment at all would be issued a certificate and 
would have to report the number of bushels of green peanuts that he 
sold. The buyer of those peanuts would have to certify that the 
peanuts were delivered to him as green peanuts without having any 
moisture removed and that he bought them exclusively for sale as 
boiled peanuts. 

Take a fellow in south Georgia who has a 10-acre allotment and he 
plants 15 acres of peanuts and decides he wants to dispose of the 5 
acres excess under the green-peanut method that you are considering 
today. There we would consider providing that if he decided he 
wanted to go that way, he would have to pay a representative of the 
county ASC committee to come out and witness the fact that those 
peanuts were dug in an immature state, that the peanuts were sep- 
arated from the vine without the removing of any moisture either 
through natural or artificial means, and then he, too, would have to 
furnish us with a bill of sale or whatever it might be, a certification 
of some description showing that those peanuts were sold exclusively 
for boiling purposes. We believe that that problem is a lesser problem 
than the one we have today of enforcement. 

Mr. Atsert. What would the Department think about making 
this for a time period just to see if it works out all right? I just want 
to be sure. I do not want to be in a position that later on people can 
say you just opened the door too wide. I represent little peanut 
farmers, 5-acre farms, and there are lots of them. They can get only a 
5-acre allotment for their main commercial crop. I want to be sure | 
am not hurting their program. 

Mr. Merri. I do not blame you one bit, sir. 

Mr. Surru. May a peanut farmer keep these peanuts and not put 
them on the market and feed them to his hogs? 

Mr. Atspert. They always could do that. 

Mr. Merritu. The way peanuts are normally fed to hogs, the hogs 
are turned into the field prior to the time they are harvested. It is 
not an economically sound operation for a man to dig his peanuts 
and separate them from the vine and then feed them to hogs. Where 
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you find that occurring the Department wants to take a very close 
look at the peanuts. 

Mr. Marrnuews. May I ask one question here, Mr. Chairman. 
What is the law about a man producing peanuts just for his hogs? 
He can produce so many acres and just feed it to the hogs without 
coming in under the allotment? 

Mr. Merrritu, Yes, Congressman Matthews. I would like to 
point out that in Florida you actually plant three times as many 
peanuts as you harvest. They go out and plant the peanuts. We 
measure them. They turn the hogs in to the field without picking or 
threshing them. We go back and examine those peanuts and see that 
they were not picked or threshed, and that does not come under the 
allotment program. Once the man picks and threshes them, we have 
to watch it very closely because there is a temptation, I am sure, to 
put them in the market. However, under the law the penalty does 
not become due on peanuts until such peanuts are marketed. 

A judge in Florida held it was not economically sound to do that, 
that the cost was prohibitive. 

A lot of these boiled peanuts are sold by little boys at Fort Jackson, 
Congressman McMillan. I spent some time there. They come right 
to the barracks. 

Mr. McMiuuan. Those boys make their spending money by selling 
these peanuts. Any further questions? 

Mr. Atspert. What would vou think of a time limitation? Do you 
think it has no possibility of getting the least bit out of hand? 

Mr. Merriu. No, sir; I do not. I know Congressman Abbitt 
watches this peanut program so close. 

Mr. Avrert. If it is on the lawbooks it is a much harder thing to 
get it off than if it had a provision that it would expire. 

Mr. Marruews. I know Mr. Albert has this in mind and I share 
the same concern. We do not want to have any particular attention 
called to this peanut program if we can avoid it because, as I recall, 
we generally have a pretty tough time over there, in the House, when 
we talk about the peanut program and the basic provisions of our law. 
1 want to stress again that we certainly do want to cooperate in every 
way to work this out with the least amount of trouble we possibly can. 

Mr. Assirr. | might say that this matter was submitted to the 
Peanut Producers Association of Virginia. As | understand it, they 
went on record in favor of this. They believe it would not do any 
harm to them and they could operate under it. They oe not think it 
would be of any partic ular harm. But they bad 1 or 2 suggestions 
along the lines of Congressman Albert. So you ssi be thinking 
about them, one of their suggestions was, if it were feasible, that if a 
person had a peanut allotment he could not take advantage of this 
program. I gather from what you say that some who have an allot- 
ment do want to take advantage of it and it might not be feasible to 
do that. 

Mr. Merritt. I said they could take advantage of it. 

Mr. Assirr. They had in mind purely and simply the enforcement 
provision. If aman had allotted peanuts and then also could operate 
under boiled peanuts, there might be some conniving. They did not 
want to do anything to hurt the legislation but they did want to 
pursue the possibility of whether it should be limited to those people 
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who do not have a regular peanut allotment. I wonder how many 
people now do have regular peanut allotments? 

Mr. Merrity. Quite a large number of them but the quantity sold 
is so small it is negligible. Most of the farmers, as Mr. McMillan 
mentioned, have very, very small allotments. 

Mr. Assirr. | do not think there would be any problem of enforce- 
ment to see that the peanut people selling boiled peanuts were not 
transferring them. 

Mr. Merritu. | think we could work out the problem of enforce- 
ment to such a degree that what you are talking about would not 
happen. It would be a problem, Mr. Abbitt, do not misunderstand, 
but I believe we could handle it. 

Mr. Apert. I have not had any expression from the Southwestern 
Peanut Growers on this problem and I do not know how they or any 
of the farm organizations stand. Do you know whether they would 
have any objection to this or not? 

Mr.. Merritu. No, sir; I do not. I cannot imagine what their 
objection would be. 

Mr. Assirr. It is such a small operation and it would not affect 
the overall surplus problem, so nobody would really object to it if 
they were assured that it could be properly enforced and would not 
add to the surplus. 

Mr. Merrity. We think it can. 

Mr. Atsert. Would you think that a time limitation should not 
be put on it? 

Mr. Merri. No, sir; | would have absolutely no objection to any 
time limitation that you wanted to put on it. 

Mr. Ausert. Would you have any objection to restricting it to 
people who would have an allotment of less than 20 acres? 

Mr. Merri.u. Yes, sir; I would. 

Mr. AtBert. Regardless of how large the allotment was vou would 
object to that for administrative reasons? 

Mr. Merri.u. No, sir; I was just trying to look at it as they cur- 
rently operate. 

Mr. Apsirr. Let me ask one other thing. Bearing in mind what 
Congressman Albert said about this bill’s title, could you consult 
with someone in the Department in the attorney’s office, and give us 
some suggestions as to how this title might be amended so as to 
assure that no amendment could be offered on the floor affecting 
other than this particular phase of the peanut program? If we could 
get your thoughts from the Department it would be helpful when we 
consider that idea over here. 

Mr. Tuicren. I would think, Congressman Abbitt, that your 
advisers here are perhaps in a better position to take care of that than 
our attorneys in the Department. We will be glad to look at it. 

Mr. Assirr. We will examine both and we could use whichever 
appears to be the strongest title. We would like to get your thinking 
on that, too, if vou will. 

Mr. McMitian. Would you care to make a statement on this bill, 
Mr. Thigpen? 

Mr. Tuicren. Mr. Chairman, I think the record is accurate as it Is 
presented here this morning. 1 grew up with the boiled peanut and 
the others, too. I know that the commercial aspect of the boiled 
peanut in terms of canning is a relatively new development. I know 
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if you go into Georgia just prior to the harvesting season for peanuts 
you will find these bags of salted peanuts scattered around all the 
drugstore counters, and so on. You will have those peanuts coming 
from any number of farms with perhaps any size allotment, whether 
it is the boy or the tenant or whoever it may be providing the peanuts. 

Mr. McMuttan. Boiled peanuts will hardly keep more than a day? 

Mr. Turcren. They will keep only a short time, that is correct. 

Mr. McMiixan. They are good only about a day. 

Mr. Tuiaren. I am sure we will have some administrative prob- 
lems on this, but I do not think that they will be so large that they 
will be serious in nature or that they will injure the peanut program 
in general. 

Considering the pros and cons of it, the law as it stands and as it 
would be amended this way, it is my judgment that the change is 
advisable. 

I have nothing further to add to the record which already has been 
made. 

Mr. Assirr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cramer. | want to thank you gentlemen for your time and 
vour consideration of this matter. | appreciate it very much 

Mr. McMiian. We certainly appreciate Mr. Merrill and Mr. 
Thigpen’s coming down and giving us the Department’s opinion on 
the proposed legislation. 

(Discussion off the record 

Mr. MecMitian. The committee will stand adjourned until next 
Thursday at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 10:55 a. m. Thursday, June 6, 1957, the hearing 
was adjourned to reconvene at 10 a. m. Thursday, June 13, 1957.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PEANUTS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., in room 1308, House Office 
Building, Hon. John L. McMillan (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Mr. McMiutan. The hearing will come to order. When we ad- 
journed last week we decided to hear Mr. Rawlings, of Virginia, this 
morning. 

Mr. Rawlings, have you a statement to give the committee? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM V. RAWLINGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA PEANUT & HOG GROWERS 


Mr. Rawuines. My name is William V. Rawlings. I am execu- 
tive secretary of the Associaticn of Virginia Peanut & Hog Growers. 
I am a peanut grower myself and I live in Capron, Va. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. This bill H. R. 
6570 has been brought to the attention of our board of directors and 
they instructed me to appear when hearings are held by the sub- 
comittee on this, and in support of the bill generally. 

We have no cases of producing peanuts for boiling purposes to my 
knowledge in Virginia but we recognize the problem, particularly in 
Florida, and we feel that the legislation is constructive. 

There is one feature of the bill which some of our growers have some 
apprehension about. One is the fact that as it is now drawn it 
permits growing peanuts under the marketing quota regulation and 
also for boiling. It was the thinking of our board that it would 
probably be wise to give thought to amending the bill in such a way 
that a man would either grow peanuts on the marketing quota regu- 
lations or for boiling. We could not quite see through the administra- 
tive problems involved if, for instance, a man has a 10-acre allotment, 
plants 15, and then he says, “That excess of 5 acres will go for 
boiling.”’ 

Outside of that possible change in the bill our growers are in accord 
with it and support the bill as written. 

Mr. McMutuan. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rawuinas. At the time our board considered this, and you 
understand we really do not have this problem in our State but we 
recognize the problem the growers have in Florida, I was instructed 
to write this support of the bill. 
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There was some apprehension about the possible administrative 
difficulties. To just give an example, if a man had a 10-acre allot- 
ment and planted 15 acres, and he would handle the excess for boiling, 
whether it should not be amended so that a man could go one way or 
the other, boil them or go under the marketing quota regulations. 

I talked to some of the representatives in the Department and it 
appears that that can be handled administratively without the neces- 
sity of amending the bill. 

So far as my authorization from our board of directors goes, it was 
to bring that amendment to the attention to the subcommittee. 

Mr. McMitian. How would ‘that affect a man if he had 8 acres of 
peanuts under the quota system to put into the regular market, and 
after the peanuts were planted he decided he wanted to boil the peanuts 
before they matured? 

Could he boil the peanuts then if he decided later on he wanted to 
do that and not sell them as regular commercial peanuts? 

Mr. RawurnGs. I would think it would be administratively set up 
so that a man would have to make a decision earlier than that as to 
whether he was growing peanuts for normal edible consumption under 
the marketing quota or whether it meant more to him to go into the 
production of peanuts for boiling purposes. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Rawlings, as I understand your position, it is 
that some of your growers and probably some of the directors of the 
association suggested this possible difficulty? 

Mr. Rawuines. That is right. 

Mr. Axspirr. But if the Department or the officials in the Depart- 
ment are reasonably sure that they can handle the matter adminis- 
tratively, then, of course, you would have no objection and neither 
would the association to the bill as it is so far as that is concerned? 

Mr. Rawurncs. That is my personal position on it. Our idea and 
our attitude is to cooperate with the people who have this problem 
in Florida. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, you are interested in trving to observe 
the program so nobody will be hurt? 

Mr. Rawuings. That is right. 

Mr. Merriti. The reason I would be opposed to amending the 
bill as Mr. Rawlings has suggested is this: In Mr. Matthews’ area, 
and pretty generally in Florida, farmers grow peanuts for seed pur- 
poses. In other words, let us say that I have been growing 3 acres 
of peanuts that I have been picking and threshing each vear, and 
maybe 7 or 8 acres over there for hogs, and maybe 4 acres for boiling 
purposes. That is a normal operation in Florida. 

We have to set an allotment each year under your law for this 
farm because the farmer picks and threshes 3 acres of peanuts; he 
dries them in the normal manner, as you know, because he maintains 
this production on the 3 acres for seed to plant the 7 acres for hogs 
and the 4 acres here. 

Under the current law we would have to stablish an allotment for 
man’s farm. 

I do not know of any way we could operate this thing unless we are 
going to penalize the farmer and make him buy the seed for the pea- 
nuts he grows for his hogs and buy the seeds for the peanuts he will 
plant for boiling, because the minute he picks and threshes these 3 
acres he holds for seeds under the law an allotment must be estab- 
lished for his farm. That is the difficulty we would run into. 
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Mr. McMiuan. That is the problem we would have to settle. 

Mr. Marruews. Mr. Rawlings, first of all I want to thank you for 
being here today and I appreciate so much your interest in this bill. 

I want to say again, as we have talked informally before, I surely 
do not want to do anything that will hurt our Virginia peanut growers 
and peanut growers anywhere in the whole country. 

Mr. Merrill, do you think that Mr. Rawlings’ problem which he has 
presented here can be corrected administratively? In other words, 
if we cannot do it administratively we certainly want to give the 
possibilities of this amendment every consideration. 

However, as I understand it, you believe this proble m that his 
growers have presented can be handled administratively? 

Mr. Merriuu. I do. 

Mr. Matruews. Do you think it is entirely possible if this bill 
were passed that we might have less peanuts produced to be in 
competition, you might say, with the regular peanut market and we 
might have some of these little farmers to lean a little bit more toward 
planting peanuts for boiling provided they could keep their allotments? 

Mr. Merriti. I think you would actually increase allotments 
very slightly so far as allotments now established where the farmers 
are growing the green peanuts. 

In other words, because farmers have been penalized for marketing 
green peanuts without an allotment, let us say a sme all percentage of 
the acreage in Florida has moved from Jackson County to Marion 
County and that area of the State through new-grow applications and 
that twpe of thing. 

If we no longer had to have allotments for those small farms it 
would have the oo v in Florida to increase the allotments of 
farmers growing regular peanuts. 

Mr. Marruews. It weak seem to me it would be healthy for the 
present peanut situation if we could get this bill passed and it would 
encourage these little fellows perhaps not to plant their regular allot- 
ments a peanuts as they have in the past but maybe have another 
acre or two for the boiled peanuts. 

ie, Merri.u. It could have that effect; ves. 

Mr. Assirr. The suggestion was made the last time our committee 
met, that perhaps as a safeguard the bill should be limited to a certain 
number of vears, for instance 1957, 1958 and 1959, so the Department 
could see how it worked out. 

It occurred to me that might be a good idea. 

Mr. Mrrritu. I would certainly recommend that the last sentence 
of the bill be changed to read: 

This amendment shall be effective for the 1957, 1958, 1959 crops. 

Then after 3 years experience if we find this has not damaged the 
regular peanut business at all we could come back and recommend 
to you gentlemen that the bill be extended. 

Mr. McMiILuan. We will take that suggestion under consideration 
in executive session. 

Mr. Assirr. There was some concern about the title, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Albert and I took it up with the Parliamentarian of the House. 
He said the title would have nothing to do with it but the question 
of what would be amended would be confined to section C, and section 
C is the only section dealt with in the bill, and therefore the only 
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important amendments would be those amendments with regard to 
359 (c). 

I would like to have someone read section (c) into the record at 
this point if it is agreeable. 

Mr. Raw in@s (reading): 

The word “peanuts” for the purposes of this act shall mean all peanuts pro- 
duced, excluding any peanuts which it is established by the producer or other- 
wise, in accordance with regulations of the Secretary, were not picked or threshed 
either before or after marketing from the farm. 

As you know, we have been hopped on very much on the floor of 
the House by some of the people in other phases of the industry. If 
this bill lends itself to a ait attack on the entire peanut program, 
we want to look at it mighty carefully. 

We understand from Congressman Abbitt that after a conference 
with the Parliamentarian the bill as now drawn would not lend itself 
to such attacks on the floor of the House. 

Mr. McMiILuan. You have the most active Congressman in the 
United States. He watches all peanut legislation like a hawk watches 
chickens. 

Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McMiuuan. Mr. Sugg, representing North Carolina peanut 
growers, we will hear from you at this time. 


STATEMENT OF JOE S. SUGG, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NORTH 
CAROLINA PEANUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Suaae. My name is Joe S. Sugg. I am executive secretary 
of the North Carolina Peanut Growers Association. 

We are interested in this bill primarily because we are interested 
in anything affecting the peanut grower. 

I have one producer who has been raising considerable Cain in North 
Carolina for such authorization as this bill proposes, and we have no 
objection provided we can get these little if’s out of the way. 

We endorse the 3-year limitation that Mr. Merrill and Mr. Abbitt 
just mentioned. 

We want to be particularly certain that the introduction of this 
bill or any other bill will not give the opponents an opportunity to do 
what has been done for the last several years. The moment you say 
“peanuts” they try to eliminate us. We don’t like to be eliminated 
or even threatened to be eliminated. We want to guard against that 
particularly. 

Also I would like to in behalf of our producers be certain that this 
bill does not authorize production of green peanuts for 3 years and 
then that authorization be used as a history to increase the allotment 
toward dry peanuts later. 

We never considered this green-peanut proposition because we have 
been boiling peanuts for years and years. A lot of them were grown 
in the garden and a lot of them go out in the field and pull peanuts. 
They say nothing to anybody and just boil them and sell some of 
them. It is not a big thing, though. 

If there is a possibility of developing a further use for peanuts we 
are behind it 100 percent and we will support any continued action 
in that direction after this period expires, this 3-year period. 
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Mr. Merrity. Mr. Sugg said he wanted to be sure that if, after 
3 years, the bill was to expire and the committee were not to renew 
it that the green peanuts grown under the bill would not apply as 
history toward future allotments. 

The way the bill is written there is no way that a man could gain 
histor Vv by growing green peanuts because you are redefining the term 

‘peanuts’ to exclude it. 

For that 3-year period, if this bill is enacted, no one would get 
any credit so far as future allotments are concerned for growing green 
peanuts for boiling purposes. 

Mr. McMuiiian. You are well protected on that would-be threat, 
I think. 

Mr. Grant. If you have a canner of boiled peanuts, can he go out 
and plant unlimited acreage? 

Mr. Merritu. Under the bill he could. Canned peanuts compete 
more with vegetables rather than dried, salted, or roasted peanuts. 

Mr. Heimpurcer. How about 1954 through 1956 which you deal 
with in the bill? Is there not a likelihood that the peanut acreage 
which was used for boiled peanuts in those vears has been counted 
now as history? 

Mr. Merrit. The acreage we have known about has been counted 
as history because the current legislation defines a peanut as anything 
separated from the vine either before or after marketing from the 
farm, so we have had no alternative except to count it. 

However, we are sure that we have not measured all of these 
acreages of green peanuts because we have not known about them, 
keeping in mind they are normally grown in areas where the Depart- 
ment does not check performance because there are no allotment 
crops in those areas 

Mr. Heimpurcer. To the extent you have checked them, in other 
words, all those that would be involved in this penalty re fund proposi- 
tion, have acquired some history and that would be retained, | 
presume? 

Mr. Merritu. It would be retained until such period as they ran 
out of production. 

We also have in the peanut program a release and reapportionment 
provision whereby if he was only going to grow peanuts for boiling 
purposes he could release his allotment. 

One other point I would like to make: Quite a bit of the acreage 
which has been grown, green peanuts for boiling purposes, has been 
acreage in excess of farm allotments. The current act restricts our 
taking that into consideration in establishing 

Mr. HermmpurGer. The amount of acreage involved would not be 
of any significance? 

Mr. Merritu. That is right. 

Mr. HermpurGcer. The Department states in its re port that they 
thought the money in the penalty pot would be sufficient to make 
these repayments. Do vou think it is? 

Mr. Merriuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Would the bill not be more acceptable if it did 
not also provide for an appropriation for that purpose? 

Mr. Merritt. We would prefer that you leave in the clause be- 
cause it is an unknown amount. However, we are reasonably sure 
we could pay it back out of penalty as we collect penalty. 
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Mr. Assirr. That is what vou testified to before? 

Mr. Merrit. That is right. 

Mr. Grant. Would there be any limit on what an individual farm 
could grow? 

Mr. Merritu.Not under the bill. The limiting factor is the amount 
of labor required to do the job. This is a hand operation today. 

The cost of labor you have to hire is almost prohibitive as com- 
pared to the amount the farmer receives for his peanuts. 

Mr. Grant. Of course that is true. However, if he could make 
something on 1 acre with hand labor, certainly on 10 or 100 acres he 
should make 10 or 100 times that. 

Mr. Merrity. Today it is more of a family operation. A man 
grows only that acreage of peanuts that he and his family can take 
care of. If he had to hire the labor it would not be practical. 

Mr. Grant. That has been the case in my section. I didn’t know 
what the case would be where you have canning plants. 

Mr. Snuaa. We now have equipment that can handle these peanuts 
green. 

Mr. Merritu. In an experimental stage? 

Mr. Suec. And otherwise. 

lhere is one particular peanut machine that I have seen pick green 
peanuts that it has threshed which is all right so far as we are con- 
cerned. 

We discussed this thoroughly. If we are going to be a party to 
developing the phase of the peanut industry we are talking about 
we would rather go ahead and let them do it as economically as 
possible rather than have a limitation on how to get the peanuts off. 

This 3-year limitation takes care of any runaway deal. Our feeling 
is that green peanuts are like snapbeans or turnips, something like 
that. If he can sell them let him sell them and if he gets big enough 
we will join him. It will be cheaper that way. 

Mr. Grant. What types of peanuts do you -“ ak of? 

Mr. Suec. We grow Virginia type in North Carolina. 

Mr. Grant. The Vi irginia type is not as adaptable to boiling as the 
Spanish type, are they? 

Mr. Suaa. I have been eating them every year since I have been 
4 vears old. We eat them a lot and they are good. As a matter of 
fact, I think the Virginia is more adaptable to boiling. They are 
not as 

Mr. Grant. We will not argue that. I have raised them, eaten 
them and sold them, too. 

Mr. Suaa. One is just as adaptable to that purpose as another so 
far as that is concerned. 

So far as we are concerned in North Carolina we are not particular 
as to the limitations in the bill. 

The suggestion of this 3-year limitation puts us in a position, if it 
starts developing, to come back and take another look at it and re- 
arrange the bill to take care of the circumstances as they develop. 

Mr. McMuiian. Further questions on this bill? 

(No response.) 

Mr. McMI.uan. We certainly appreciate Mr. Rawlings and Mr. 
Sugg taking time to come to Washington and giving us your opinions 
as to North Carolina’s and Vi irginia’s ‘attitude on this proposed legisla- 
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tion. We also like to get the grassroots opinion of the farmers on this 
and all other proposed legislation. 

Mr. Merrill, thank you also for giving the committee yours and the 
Department’s opinion on this bill. 

Mr. Rawuincs. We appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. McMi.ian. I notice that Mr. Baker, representative of the 
National Farmers Union, is present. Would you care to make a 
statement, Mr. Baker? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, COORDINATOR, LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like the record 
to show that the National Farmers Union supports enactment of Mr. 
Matthews’ bill, and I wish to associate myself with the testimony of 
Mr. Bill Rawlings. 

Mr. McMiuxian. Thank you, Mr. Baker. 

Are there any further questions on this bill? 

(No response.) 

Mr. McMitian. The subcommittee also-has for consideration 
H. R. 6764, introduced by our chairman, Mr. Cooley, to amend the 
act of June 24, 1956, as amended, relating to the collection and publi- 
cation of peanut statistics, to delete the requirement for reports 
from persons owning or operating peanut picking or threshing ma- 
chines, and for other purposes. 

(H. R. 6764 follows: ) 


[H. R. 6764, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Act of June 24, 1936, as amended (relating to the collection and publication of peanut 
statistics), to delete the requirement for reports from persons owning or operating peanut picking or thresh- 
ing machines, and for other purposes 


7 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last sentence of section 1 of the Act of 
June 24, 1936 (chapter 745, 49 Stat. 1898; 7 U. S. C. 951), is amended to read as 
follows: “All reports shall be submitted monthly in each year, except as otherwise 
prescribed by the Secretary.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of said Act, as amended (49 Stat. 1899; 52 Stat. 349; 7 U.S.C 
952), is repealed. 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of said Act, as amended (49 Stat. 1899; 
953), is renumbered section 2 and is amended to read as follows 

“Tt shall be the duty of each warehouseman, broker, cleaner, sheller, dealer, 
growers’ cooperative association, crusher, salter, manufacturer of peanut prod- 


52 Stat. 349; 7 U.S.C 


ucts, and owner other than the original producer of peanuts to furnish reports, 
complete and correct to the best of his knowledge, on the quantity of peanuts 
and peanut oil received, processed, shipped, and owned by him or in his posses- 
sion. Such reports, when and as requested by the Secretary, shall be furnished 
within the time prescribed and in accordance with forms provided by him for the 
purpose. Any person required by this Act, or the regulations promulgated there- 
under, to furnish reports or information, and any officer, agent, or employee 


thereof who shall refuse to give such reports or information or shall willfully give 
answers that are false and misleading, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $300 nor more than $1,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or be subject to both such fine andimprison- 
ment.” 

Src. 4. Sections 4, 5, 6, and 7 of said Act (49 Stat. 1899; 7 U.S. C. 954-7) are 


renumbered sections 3, 4, 5, and 6, respectively. 


Mr. McMiiian. Mr. Newell is present representing the Depart- 
ment, and the committee would be pleased to hear from you now, 


Mr. Newell. 
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STATEMENT OF STERLING R. NEWELL, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
ESTIMATES DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY C. E. BURKHEAD, CHIEF, FIELD CROPS 
BRANCH, AND GEORGE D. HARRELL, HEAD, SPECIALTY CROPS 
SECTION, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Newexu. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement here. I 
did not get an opportunity to duplicate it. 

Mr. McMintan. You may proceed to read your statement. 

Mr. Newett. The Department of Agriculture favors the enact- 
ment of H. R. 6764, a bill to amend the act of June 24, 1936, as 
amended (relating to the collection and publication of peanut statis- 
tics), to delete the requirement for reports from persons owning or 
operating peanut picking or threshing machines, and for other purposes. 

This legislation was proposed by the Department. Its enactment 
would cancel statutory requirements of the original act which make it 
mandatory that operators of peanut picking and threshing machines 
furnish periodic reports on their operations. 

At the time the law was originally passed, practically all peanuts 
were picked from the vines by pic ‘king and threshing machines. To- 
day, the use of picking and threshing machines is being rapidly dis- 
placed by farmer-owned combines with picker attac hments. This is 
especially so in the important Southwest and Southeast peanut areas 
where the windrowing of peanuts is more and more becoming the pre- 
vailing practice. It is doubtful that this portion of the act was ever 
intended to apply to farmer-owned combines with picker attachments, 
since these are used mainly for the picking of the individual’s own 
peanuts. 

The percentage of the peanut crop which is being handled by pick- 
ing and threshing machines is therefore becoming smaller and smaller 
and no longer represents the total production of picked and threshed 
peanuts as it did at one time. 

The crop reporting board, under other provisions of the act, re- 
ceives reports from all peanut millers which give the quantity of pea- 
nuts passing into commercial channels. This quantity, along with 
allowances for seed uses and home consumption, gives a very satis- 
factory check on estimated total production of the peanut crop. The 
information from pickers and threshers, therefore, even if it were 
complete for all peanuts picked and threshed, would merely be a dupli- 
cation of other data more easily collected from other sources and at 
less cost. 

To rigidly enforce the mandatory requirement that all owners of 
picking and threshing machines report their operations would cause 
us more expense than we can presently underwrite, but such an 
expenditure would far exceed the value and intended uses of the data 
so collected. 

The amendment proposed for section 3 of the present law makes no 
substantive changes and its sole purpose is to clarify the wording of 
that section. 

In view of these facts the Department urges the enactment of 
H. R. 6764 which would eliminate unnecessary provisions of section 2 
of the present law and otherwise bring the law up to date. 

This simply means, Mr. Chairman, that we want to eliminate this 
section 2 which makes mandatory the reporting of pickers and 
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threshers because it is out of date. We feel that we do not need that 
provision and it would bring the law up to date under present condi- 
tions. 

Mr. MeMittan. Are there any questions anyone cares to ask Mr. 
Newell? 

Mr. Assirr. As I understand it, Mr. Newell, section 2 of the 
present law deals solely with reporting by individual pickers and 
threshers. 

Mr. Newe.u. Yes, sir. [Reading:] 

The Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to collect and publish statistics 
of the quantity of peanuts picked or threshed by any person Owning or operating 
peanut picking or threshing machines, 

We simply eliminate that section. 

Mr. Assirr. By deleting that, the individual farmer will not have 
to make reports. 

Mr. Newe .u. That is true. The way it reads now technically we 
would be required to go out and get reports from these pickers and 
threshers. That is the part that we are proposing the elimination. 

Mr. Aspirr. Certainly | would not quarrel with that, but I did 
not know anything about it 

Mr. BurxueaD. May I add a clarification by pointing out that it 
is not the farmer we are talking about. 

Mr. Assitr. But the owner of a picking and threshing machine 
will not have to make any direct report? 

Mr. Newe.u. That is right. When this was enacted the picking 
and threshing was a different operation. It was required that each 
owner of a picker and thresher had to report. 

Mr. Assirt. Under section 3 of the bill what additional duties or 
reporting or actions will the warehouseman, broker, cleaner, sheller, 
dealer, crusher, and so on, have to make that they do not have to 
do now? In other words, under this section what new duties are 
imposed upon anyone? 

Mr. Newe.u. There are no new duties. There is no change in 
this section. It was reworded for clarification. I would suggest 
that one comma be inserted in line 16 after the word ‘‘thereof’’. It is 
just a typographical matter but it seems to me it would clarify the 
meaning there. 

Mr. Assirr. In line 16 after the word “‘thereof’’? 

Mr. NeweE... Yes, ‘employee thereof,’’ comma, ‘‘who shall refuse 
to give such reports.” 

Mr. Assirr. There is no new duty or obligation imposed upon 
anybody by this section? 

Mr. Newe.u. Nothing additional at all. 

Mr. Assirr. Would you contemplate any opposition to this change 
by any of the shellers or dealers? 

Mr. Newe .u. I would not expect any. I would not think it would 
be controversial. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. McMituian. Any questions, gentlemen? Mr. Russell, do 
you or Mr. Rawlings care to make any statement on this bill while 
you are here? 

Mr. Russeuu. No, sir, I do not think so. Frankly I did not 
know about it until this morning when I| got over here. 


Mr. McMiuuuan. Mr. Suggs? 
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Mr. Suaes. Based on the information Mr. Newell gave, I would 
like to compliment him for going back and finding this thing and 
getting the nuisance out of the way. I just could not see any need 
whatsoever for making duplicate reports when the reports you get 
from the shellers are more effective and efficient. I happen to know 
for a fact a lot of peanut pickers have not been making that report. 
I would like to endorse the move that he is making to get that deleted. 

Mr. MecMiian. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Baker, would you care to add anything? 

Mr. Baker. No. 

Mr. McMixuan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Heimburger, do you see anything in this bill that you would 
like to comment on? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I was just going to ask, Mr. Chairman, that I 
might be permitted to investigate the necessity of section 4 of the 
bill, which changes the section numbers in the original act. I do not 
see any necessity for that. It will simply mean additional work for 
the codifiers to go back and make footnotes on these other sections. 
With your permission I would like to investigate that and suggest a 
committee amendment eliminating that section. 

Mr. McMiuian. We will ask Mr. Newell if there is any reason for 
changing those. Is there any reason for that section particularly? 

Mr. Newe.ti. What we do is eliminate section 2, Mr. Heimburger. 

Mr. Hermsurcer. That is right. You eliminate section 2 and 
renumber the following sections, which is nice, neat legislation, but in 
an act which is already on the books and which is this old, | think it is 
unnecessary. My only point was that it will simply require codifying 
changes in all of those sections which might not be necessary. I do 
not know. But let me consult with the Judiciary Subcommittee 
which is responsible for codifying and see if it would save them work 
if we eliminated section 4. 

Mr. McMi.ian. Will you do that right away? 

Mr. Hermmpurcer. Yes. 

Mr. Newey. We would have no objection to that. 

Mr. Aspirr. Let me ask Mr. Newell and Mr. Heimburger one other 
question. You heard the apprehension that some of us have when we 
bring a bill amending the peanut law on the floor of the House. Do 
any of these sections that you amend in this bill or that this bill deals 
with have any broad provisions whereby somebody could offer an 
amendment to take peanuts off the list of basic commodities? 

Mr. Newe ut. I do not believe so, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Apsrrr. Quite frankly, when you say section 1 of the act of 
June 24, 1936, that does not mean anything to me. I am just wonder- 
ing if any of these sections that we are amending deal with the basic 
act in any way. Are they narrow sections just like section which we 
had in the other bill? 

Mr. BurxHeap. The only thing, and all this bill does is just knock 
out section 2. The General Counsel’s Office thought they could 
clean up some of the old language in the other section. 

Mr. Aspirr. I wonder if Mr. Heimburger in his investigation would 
not check all of this and know what amendments would be germane 
and what would not be if anybody brought up the question? | 
assume it will come up on the Consent Calendar but we have been 
informed that when a bill comes on the Consent Calendar, once you 
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have unanimous consent to take it up, still any amendment which is 
germane to the particular section dealt with can be offered. 

Mr. Grant. In other words, if anything concerning price support 
or acreage is germane we do not want it. 

Mr. Assittr. That is correct. We do not want any part of it. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. From a cursory examination, Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem to me that no such amendment would be germane since 
this appears to be an act which deals only with peanut statistics. 
However, I will check that further and have a definite report on that 
for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Assitr. You see, it is a lot easier to be careful now than it is 
to learn by bitter experience later. 

Mr. McMixuan. Am I correct in my thinking that everyone here 
on the committee is agreed on the purpose and principle involved in 
these two bills? 

Mr. Assirr. That is certainly my understanding. 

Mr. McMiuuan. We thank you very much, Mr. Newell and gentle- 
men, for coming down and being with us. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the subcommittee went into executive 
session.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PEANUTS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:05 p. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. John L. MeMillan presiding. 

Present: Representatives McMillan (presiding), Abbitt, and Albert. 

Mr. McMiu.uan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Rawlings, will you come to the witness stand. 

The committee will be glad to hear any statement you would care 
to present at this time. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM V. RAWLINGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
VIRGINIA PEANUT & HOG GROWERS, INC. 


Mr. Rawuincs. My name is William V. Rawlings. I am executive 
secretary of the Association of Virginia Peanut & Hog Growers. The 
address is Capron, Va. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, Virginia peanut 
growers appreciate this. opportunity to make known to you our posi- 
tion on H. R. 6288. 

Enactment of this legislation has been an objective of our producers 
for several years, and we are most hopeful that the proposals embodied 
in H. R. 6288 willl be enacted into law at this session of Congress. 

In the case of peanuts, the present definition of “normal supply”’ 
neue for a carryover at the beginning of the marketing year (August 

) of 15 percent of the sum of the consumption and exports used in 
ae normal supply. This allowance for carryover figured to be 
99,000 tons at the beginning of the marketing vear, August 1. . For 
the last 5 years the industry has, in order to keep the pipelines open, 
elected to carry over as of August 1, exclusive of CCC stocks, an 
average of 134,000 tons. Including CCC stocks, the 5-year carry- 
over has averaged 171,600 tons. 

Further, the Secretary announced on February 25, 1957, the De- 
partment of Agriculture considered it necessary, in order to provide 
an adequate supply, to carry into the new crop year approximately 
60,000 additional tons of peanuts in CCC inventory. ‘This resulted 
in an estimated carryover on August 1 of 205,000 tons. In the judg- 
ment of the Secretary, such is necessary to provide reasonable assur- 
ance of an adequate supply. 

The purpose of this amendment is simply to legislatively put this 
phase of the program in line with present-day trade practices and the 
recent administrative action of the Secretary. 
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The Department of Agriculture estimated consumption and exports 
for the 1957 marketing vear at 660,000 tons. Hence, increasing the 
allowance for carryover to 25 percent would result in an allowance for 
carryover in computing normal supply of 25 percent of 660,000 tons, 
or 165,000 tons. This will be well within the 205,000 tons the Secre- 
tary by administrative action on February 25, 1957, announced as a 
necessary carryover in order to reasonably assure an adequate supply. 
If 205,000 tons are considered a necessary carryover as of August 1, 
then a legislative allowance for a carryover of 165,000 tons in com- 
puting normal supply certainly seems conservative. 

We are mindful of the unfavorable report of the Department of 
Agriculture with reference to this bill, and desire to comment on the 
objections voiced by the Department of Agriculture in recommending 
that H. R. 6288 not be enacted. The Department has this to say: 

This position of the Department is taken because the change in the carryover 
percentage would materially increase the cost of disposing of surplus peanuts 
acquired under price-support-level programs, would markedly raise the minimum 
price-support level under the flexible formula, and would materially reduce price- 
support flexibility under the formula calculation. 

The foregoing lists three principal objections. In the opinion of 
Virginia growers, these objections are without any substantial merit 
and are representative of a total lack of consistency on the part of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

As to materially increase the cost of disposing of surplus peanuts 
acquired under price support programs,” it is perfectly clear in event 
that H. R. 6288 is enacted, the price-support level on the 1957 crop 
will be approximately 87 percent of parity instead of the announced 
82 percent of parity, an increase of 5 percent. 

In dollars, this would amount to approximately $13.50 additional 
cost for each ton of surplus peanuts starry However, the antici- 
pated diversion would appear to be a relatively small tonnage accord- 
ing to estimates by the Department of Agriculture. On February 15, 
1957, Hon. Melvin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary, in a letter to 
Hon. W. M. Abbitt, a distinguished member of this committee, states 
as follows: oo 

The record over a long period of years shows that the average variation in 
annual yields from the moving 5-year average yield is approximately 7 percent. 
In some individual years, the variation has been above 15 percent. In looking 
ahead, with the objective of assuring an adequate supply of peanuts so as to avoid 
the possible extremely unsatisfactory question of imports, it seems advisable to 
allow a safety margin in the estimated production as against the estimated edible 
requirement which would at least cover the variation in yields of 7 percent. 
Taking 7 percent off the estimated production of 719,000 tons would result in 


production of 669,000 tons, which is only 9,000 tons above the estimated edible 
requirements. 


That happened to be when they were trving to give some justifica- 
tion for not providing a soil-bank program for peanuts this year. 

In effect, what the Department said on February 1957 was they 
would estimate a surplus of only 9,000 tons above estimated edible 
requirements and at $13.50 per ton this would amount to an increase 
in the cost of diversion of $121,500. 

Contrasted to this would be a $13.50 per ton higher support price on 1 
the 660,000 tons produced for edible requirements or approximately an 
$8,910,000 enhancement in the value of the crop to growers. Our 
growers consider this a most important aspect of this bill. 
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Obviously, such a philosophy could be carried on to a more ridicu- 
lous extreme and the cost of diversion could be much more materially 
decreased if the price-support level was even more radically reduced, 
even to zero and, of course, in such an event, the cost of diversion 
would be zero. 

While on this point, we wish to point out that the Department saw 
fit to disregard the Soil Bank Act with reference to peanuts and on the 
1957 crop there will be no soil-bank funds used for peanuts. Reference 
is made to hearing before the Committee of Agriculture, House of 
Representatives, 85t': Congress, Ist session, on January 7-10, 1957, 
pages 11 to 21, where this point was des ult with in considerable detail. 

As to the Department’s objection, ‘‘would markedly raise the mini- 
mum price support level under the flexible formula,” it has been our 
understanding there is nothing wrong about the flexible formula 
flexing up. 

Our growers have consistently opposed the flexible price-support 
system now applicable to peanuts, but we have understood from its 
proponents in the Department of Agriculture they had no objection 
to the flexible formula flexing up as well as down 

As to “would materially reduce price-support flexibility under the 
formula calculation,’”? we submit that if such is the result of legisla- 
tively allowing for the carryover the Department admits is necessary, 
then there is no real validity in such an objection. 

The Diepsaiindi state that 


any action, therefore, to increase t} carryover all ince, unaccompanied by 
ther legislative proposals based upon a more comprehensive examination of 
other important and relevant factors bearing upo1 unut price support and 
quota legislation now in effect, would be undesiralt 

On November 19, 1956, J Thig gpen, Director, Oils and Peanut 
Division, Commodity sal “ation Service, Department of Agricul- 


ture, addressed the 18th annual meeting of the Gemeia farm Bureau 
Federation, Biltmore, Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Thigpen’s prepared 
statement, pave 24, contained the following statement 
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structive on November 19, 1956, for lack of other legislative proposals 
without any pretense whatsoever of offering anything constructive. 

In conclusion, our growers feel that it is no more than justice to 
adjust the legislative “allowance for carryover in computing normal 
supply so as to conform with present-day trade practices and admin- 
istrative action of the Secretary of Agriculture. To not do so, un- 
justly reduces the support price by approximately 5 percent. 

Despite the regrettable position of the Department, our growers 
are of the opinion as long as we have a flexible price-support program, 
at least the principal of letting the price flex up as well as down should 
be adhered to. 

We earnestly recommend that H. R. 6288 be enacted into law and 
made effective for the 1957 peanut ine: 

| wish to express appreciation personally and on behalf of our 
members for the privilege of appearing before this committee and 
making our views known, Mr. Chairman. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


[H. R. 6288, 85th Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To increase the carryover allowance for peanuts 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 301 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by striking out of subsection (b) (10) (A 
of said section ‘15 per centum in the case of peanuts’’ and inserting ‘25 per 
centum in the case of peanuts” 

Mr. McMiutzay. It is always a pleasure to have you visit us. 

We are always happy to have you give us your views on peanuts 
or any other product grown in Virginia. 

Mr. Asnirr. I would like to complime nt Mr. Rawlings for his fine 
presentation on this problem and I would like to ask a question or 
two. 

Is it your understanding that this bill would simply enact into law 
the present practice? In other words, there is a carryover now? 

Mr. Rawuin@s. It would even be more conservative than that, sir, 
because the present practice of the Secretary of Agriculture is he says 
there is a need to have 205 or 206 around, depending on who you 
talk to as to what that figure is but somewhere in that neighborhood. 

You will call 205,000 peanuts as of August 1 to reasonably assure 
an adequate supply. If this is enacted into law it only permits a 
legal allowance of 175,000 tons which frankly our growers think is 
sufficient. We don’t think there is any excuse at all for this excessive 
carryover and the only purpose is to slide the price-support level 
down about as low as you can reach and do it. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, the Department can if it so desires by 
carryover fix the support price pretty well as they desire without 
limitations? 

Mr. Rawuines. That is exactly right; and our growers feel a funda- 
mental, by having the bill, is that legislation should set the carryover 
at whatever it should be. If it is 171,000 or 161,000 or 181,000 tons, 
set it where it should be and put it beyond manipulation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture regardless of who happens to be over there. 

It ought to be whatever is necessary and not be susceptible of being 
used as a tool to manipulate the price support up and down. 

Mr. Ansirr. What was the announced carryover for this year? 
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Mr. RawuinGs. Coming into August 1 this yeer. 

Mr. Assirr. Yes. 

Mr. RawuinGs. The last figure I saw was 205,000 tons which was 
by Mr. Thigpen. They announced a price support level of 82 percent 
of parity. Frankly, if 205,000 tons is correct, there is no legal way he 
can support it at less than 83 percent but we haven’t argued with 
him about that vet. They can guess 206 just as well as 205 if what 
they are after is 82 percent but you can figure it out anyway you 
want to. 

Mr. Ansirr. Now this 15 percent would under normal conditions 
permit a carryover of ree ately 99,000 tons? 

Mr. RawuinGs. Yes, si 

Mr. Aspirv. Do you Sie of anybody that thinks that is a sufficient 
carryover to meet the needs and demands of the domestic and export 
trade? 

Mr. Rawuinas. | certainly have heard of none, and we refer back 
to the statement I made that the industry itself has averaged 131,000 
tons during the last 5 vears exclusive of CCC stocks, and I think it 
is reasonable to assume that if old CCC stocks had not been available 
and known that they could get them if they got in a pinch, the in- 
dustry it is reasonable to assume would have likely carried a little 
more inventory but they had a hedge there with the CCC stocks if 
things got tighter than they e ape ted. 

Mr. Apsirr. Has it been necessary to import peanuts at any time 
during the last 5 or 6 vears? 

Mr. RawuineGs. Yes, sir, it has, a couple of very recent gorounds 
on that. 

Mr. Apsitrr. Did that result from failure to have sufficient 
carryover? 

Mr. Rawiineos. It resulted primarily in a most unusual short crop 
throughout the three areas the vear we had the real problem. It was 
the worst or the lowest vield below average in the history since we 
have been keeping statistics on it as I recall it. 

Quite often we might have a below-normal yield in | area, but it is 
most rare that we have a materially below-normal yield in all 3 areas, 
and that was really what brought on the situation when we got into 
trouble in imports as | see it. 

Mr. Aspitr. I notice you were quoting from Mr. Thigpen’s state- 
ment to a peanut group in November 1956. 

Mr. Rawuinas. Yes. 

Mr. Assirr. | didn’t quite catch that. What did he recommend or 
what did he say? 

Mr. Rawuineos. If I could comment just a little bit, vou will reeall 
this same bill was up in the Senate committee a little over a year ago, 
and we had frankly been led to believe that the Department would 
look with favor on this thing, but when we got over in the Senate 
committee and they called over there to find out the Department’s 
reaction they turned around 180° and they were opposed to it. 

The assurances that we have been given before about the attitude or 
indications I should say were variable. 

Then after that here in November 1956, Mr. Thigpen—and he is 
the head or Director of the Oils and Peanut Division in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—went down to address the 18th annual meeting 
of the Georgia Farm Bureau Federation at the Biltmore Hotel and 
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he had a prepared statement which I have here and will file for the 
record if there is any question about quoting it correctly here. 

On page 24 he had this statement: 

On the price-support side the definition of a normal supply creates a problem 
in applying the flexible scale of supports. The normal supply in effect is the 
estimated consumption for the year plus an allowance of 15 percent carryover as 
of August 1. This carryover is entirely inadequate to provide any measure of 
safety against a short crop and is barely enough to permit continued manufac- 
turing and distribution from August 1 until the new crop becomes available in 
the last half of August and September for Spanish, September and October for 
runners, and October-November for Virginias. 

Then he ended up this way. It is the only thing legislatively con- 
nected with the peanut program that he went into with any detail 
and this is all he also had to say as I recall: 

There are a number of smaller points on which administrative expense under 
existing legislation has been unsatisfactory. 

That clearly implies to me that the major point is just what we are 
up here talking about today. That is what he said in November 1956, 
and he was addressing the convention as Director of Oils and Peanut 
Division. 

Mr. Assirr. In any commodity like peanuts, isn’t it absolutely 
necessary that we have sufficient quantity available to meet the needs 
and demands of the trade if we are going to maintain our markets? 

Mr. Rawuines. Certainly. I think it is in the growers’ interests, 
the shellers’ interests, every segment of the industry, that we have 
adequate supplies to take care of most any reasonably foreseeable 
condition. 

When we get into a situation of scarcity or a situation of imports, 

you lose some markets, it is hard to determine just how many, to 
competing products, and the markets that have been built up over a 
number of years and to regain those markets, you find, is a pretty 
long and slow process again. 
i Mr. Apprrr. And some people, it has been my experience, are foolish 
enough to use substitutes if they can’t get peanuts. Has that been 
brought to your attention? I understand if they can’t get adequate 
peanuts they might eventually try to eat some other nut that would 
be in competition with our product, and I am sure it is not in the 
interests of anybody connected with the peanut industry that that 
be done. 

Mr. Rawuinos. That is right. 

Mr. Appirr. I assume that that is the main and overwhelming 
reason that the peanut industry would be supporting this measure, 
so as to guarantee an adequate supply to meet the needs and demands 
of the trade and to protect us in not having to go through these 
emergencies that have arisen when it became necessary that foreign 
peanuts be imported into our country when they were actually needed. 

It has developed in the last year or two once or twice that we had 
to have imports because we didn’t have an adequate supply at home 
of domestic peanuts to meet the need of the trade, is that right? 

[r. Rawuines. That is it. It wasn’t as short where some manu- 
facturers could have beaten down the domestic price on cleaned and 
shelled peanut I don’t think the grower groups anywhere are of thi 
opinion that sheer are quite as short as some of the proponents of 
imports made out that they were. 
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Mr. Assitr. But the growers do want to have adequate supply to 
meet the needs of the trade? 

Mr. Rawuines. We want to do it and we feel we have a responsi- 
bility to do it. When we control production, having a price-support 
program going with that, we think there is a responsibility to assure 
an adequate supply. 

Mr. McMiuuan. I don’t believe I have any questions. 

You covered all the questions that I was thinking of asking. 

I will call Mr. Sugg to the witness stand and we will be glad to 
have your statement, Mr. Sugg. 

We are happy to have you back in Washington. 


STATEMENT OF JOE S. SUGG, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NORTH 
CAROLINA PEANUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suaa. I am Joe S. Sugg, executive secretary, North Carolina 
Peanut Growers Association, from Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Mr. Chairman, the North Carolina peanut growers, as represented 
by the North Carolina Peanut Growers Association and the North 

Carolina Farm Bureau here today, — iate this opportunity to 
present to you our position on H. R. 62: 

Like our fellow producers in the State a Virginia, this legislation 
has been one of our objectives for several years, and we are of the firm 
opinion that the proposed change in the definition of normal supply as 
covered in H. R. 6288 will mate orially improve the Agriculture Adjust- 
ment Act as applied to peanuts. 

By increasing the allowance for carryover in the definition of normal 
supply from 15 to 25 percent, a more realistic situation would be 
effected. This would set the normal supply as defined in the act more 
nearly in line with that which has actually existed in the industry plus 
Commodity Credit Corporation holdings during the past 5 years. 

This change would bring about a price-support relationship with 
respect to parity under the flexible price-support program which would 
be more equitable and fair to the peanut producers. 

We are quite aware of the unfavorable report written on May 29, 
1957, by the United States Department of Agriculture with respect 
to H. R. 6288 solely on the grounds that it would flex upward the price 
support rather than forever downward as apparently is desired by the 
present administration. 

We concur with the statement given by Mr. Rawlings, of Virginia, 
with respect to certain sections of this unfavorable report, and we 
would like to call your special attention to the next to the last para- 
graph of Mr. Morse’s letter, which states: 

Any action, therefore, to increase the carryover allowance, unaccompanied 
by other legislative proposals based upon a more comprehensive examination of 
other important and relevant factors bearing upon peanut price support and 
quota legislation now in effect, would be undesirable. 

Since 1953 at the inception of the North Carolina Peanut Growers 
Association, we have been working with the United States Department 
of Agriculture on legislative matters pertaining to peanuts, and have 
been | encouraged to present suggestions and plans to help improve the 
peanut program. 

However, on most occasions, like on this, each suggestion has been 
rejected by the Department of Agriculture. We would, therefore, 
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like to request that this subcommittee determine just what, if any, 
other legislative proposals the Department of Agriculture thinks should 
accompany the change covered in H. R. 6288, as they indicated in the 
paragraph quoted above. 

We in North Carolina are most anxious to have a sound, practical 
peanut program under which we can work; and, if the Department of 
Agriculture have any ideas how our present program can b> improved, 
we would certainly appreciate their coming forth with such ideas for 
our consideration, rather than killing our proposals and suggesting 
that we guess w hat plan might be approved by the Department. 

It appears to us that certainly 5 years should have been ample 
time for the Department of Agriculture to have dev eloped and 
presented to Congress constructive proposals with respect to improv- 
ing the peanut program. 

We earnestly request that this committee look with favor upon 
H. R. 6288 as being at least one constructive and forward move in 
improving the peanut program from the viewpoint of the producers, 
for whom the program is supposed to be designed. 

Thank you for the privilege of being here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ansirr. Mr. Sugg, I appreciate this splendid statement that 
you have given us, and I would just like to ask your opinion about 
that next to the last paragraph you quoted from. 

Do you gather from that that the Department is fearful if you 
increase the carry over that the support price might be increased? 

Mr. Suaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asnrirtr. Unless other legislative actions went along? 

Mr. Suca. | gather from that that they either are afraid it is going 
to increase the support price or they have some hidden gimmic ks over 
in the Department they haven’t told us about. I would like to know 
what they are if they have some proposals that might help the program 
accompanied with this bill. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, if there are some other matters you 
would like to know about them? 

Mr. Suaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirt. If it would be helpful you would like to help get it 
done? 

Mr. Suaa. Absolutely. 

Mr. Atnerr. May I ask a question? It is strange to me in this 
report from the Department, and I think this is a relevant observa- 
tion, that after all the complaints we have had about imports, the 
Department didn’t even touch upon the effect that this legislation 
would have upon that matter. 

Doesn’t that seem strange to you? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Atsert. That they do not even mention that, as much argu- 
ment as we have had about it? 

Mr. Suae. Yes, sir. We had two very bitter fights on imports. 

Mr. Aurerr. They haven’t even said anything about it. I would 
like to know what they think the effect would be on supplying Ameri- 
can markets with American peanuts hereafter if this provision were 
adopted, because the people in my district become aroused when they 
find out that they are letting foreign peanuts come into this country. 

Mr. Suae. The people in our district get that same way too, sir. 
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Mr. McMuian. As | understand it, the peanut growers of North 
Carolina heartily endorse this bill? 

Mr. Suae. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILian. 6,288? 

Mr. Suaa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Mr. Sugg, don’t you believe if there are some gadgets 
over there and they haven’t told us about it, that they have violated 
our civil rights? 

Mr. Suaa. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Apsirr. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. MceMinian. Thank vou very much, Mr. Sugg. 

Mr. Grizzard, do you care to make a statement at this time? 

Mr. Grizzarp. | don’t have a prepared statement. 

Could you call Mr. Martin and Mr. Hubbard first. He does have 
word from the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. McMiuzan. Mr. Hubbard, would you come to the witness 
stand? 

Mr. Hubbard is the executive secretary of the Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF M. A. HUBBARD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Hupparp. My name is M. A. Hubbard and I am the executive 
secretary of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. 

We have a paid-up membership of 17,420 farm families, a good many 
of whom are producers of peanuts. 

At the last annual convention of the Virginia Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the following resolution was adopted without a dissenting vote: 

The last 5 years’ average carryover of peanuts as of August 1 by industry, 
exclusive of CCC stocks, has been 133,000 tons, whereas the present definition of 
normal supply permits only 98,000 tons. Further, in 1956, by administrative 
action, the USDA refused to divert approximately 40,000 tons of CCC peanuts 
in order to provide an ample supply. These circumstances clearly indieate the 
need to amend the definition of normal supply so as to conform to present-day 
practices of the industry and administrative actions of the USDA. We urge the 
definition of “Normal supply” in computing carryover for peanuts be changed 
from 15 to 25 percent of the estimated domestic consumption plus estimated 
exports 

Our peanut growers are constantly giving study to ways and means 
of improving our peanut program and they are exceptionally well 
informed as to the many factors which have an important bearing on 
their prospects of continuing to earn a good income from the produc - 
tion and sale of peanuts. 

[t is not possible to regulate the production of any agricultural 
product, peanuts included, with any great degree of precision. We 


can and do control the number of acres planted. Total production, 
howe Ver. is ¢ . product of acres times yie le I. 
Yield per acre is a variable affected by weather and a lot of other 


things over which we have little or no control 

It is to our advantage to produce and have available to the trade 
an ample supply of peanuts at all times. However, the present 
definition of “normal supply” is such that we must either run the 
risk of having an eotinndaels and a lower price during a good crop 
vear, or having a short supply and consequently a need to import 

} °.1 Se 

peanuts should we happen to have a bad crop year. Neither of these 
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choices is a good one. <A lower price on a given quantity of peanuts Ss 
means less income. On the other hand, we don’t get any income from 
peanuts which must be imported in order to keep the pipelines full 
and meet the demands of the trade. 

The fact that it has been necessary to import peanuts from time to 


ni 
time bears evidence to the fact that we have tried sincerely to operate S| 
within the present definition of ‘normal supply’. It is also evidence N 
that a more liberal definition of ‘normal supply” is needed if we are t 
to have a program designed to fit the needs of the industry, both from is 
the standpoint of producers as well as that of peanut proc essors and W 
end users. V 

In requesting that “normal supply” be defined as 25 percent of fl 
estimated domestic consumption plus exports, we are simply asking 
that present legislation be amended to conform to what is already y 
being done in actual practice. Outside of CCC stocks, the average 4 
carryover in the hands of the trade for the last 5 years has been about | 
133,000 tons. If we add this to CCC stocks, the figure would be about l 
171,000 tons. The figure would seem to be a lot nearer to ‘normal’ Q 


than the 98,000 tons now permitted by legislative definition. 

Domestic consumption and exports for the marketing year, 1957, g 
has been estimated by the USDA at 666,000 tons. A normal supply I 
definition of 25 percent of this amount would be 165,009 tons. On t 
February 25 of this year, the Secretary, by administrative action, 
announced 205,000 tons as the carryover needed to insure adequate | 
supplies. This is 40,000 tons in excess of the amount represented by 


the suggested 25 percent normal supply definition. \ 
In behalf of our peanut growers, we urge that H. R. 6288 be re- 
ported favorably, and we urge that you lend your support toward ( 


the early enactment of this legislation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Apssirr. Mr. Hubbard, I want to congratulate you on that 
fine analysis of the peanut situation. Of course, I realize that there 
have been other questions asked that mighty near cover the area, 
but I gather that you are in accord that the 25 percent would not be 
excessive carryover, that it is in line conservatively with the practice, 
and unless you do look at the matter realistically, it vitally affects 
the support price of our growers’ peanuts? | 

Mr. Hvusparp. That’s right, and if we try to shave so close that 
we don’t get an oversupply under the present definition, if we have a 
bad crop year it is unavoidable that we have to import a lot of pea- 
nuts, and of course we don’t make any money off of peanut imports. 
We would like to supply the market ourselves but we don’t want to 
penalize ourselves if we happen to run into a good yielding year and 
get an oversupply under the present definition. 

Mr. Assirr. Don’t you feel that our peanut producers want to do 
whatever is necessary to keep a good, sound program in order that 
they can keep their price program and in addition to bring in line 
with having a sound program? 

Mr. Huspsarpb. The record would certainly indicate that. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Albert? 

Mr. AtBpert. No questions. 

Mr. McMitian. Would you care to make a statement, Dr. Griz- 
zard? 


lh eat els: cel 
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STATEMENT OF L. A. GRIZZARD, CHAIRMAN, PEANUT COM- 
MITTEE, VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr: Grizzarp. I am L. A. Grizzard, chairman of the peanut com- 
mittee for the Virginia Farm Bureau Federation. I would like to 
support the statements, without going into detail, as submitted by 
Mr. Rawlings, Mr. Sugg, and Mr. Hubbard; and I would like to add 
that the thing that puzzles me very much about this entire situation 
is if the Department is practicing something, why is it so morally 
wrong to put it into law? That is the thing that puzzles me. If 
you can do something, and I have been taught and understood this 
flexible price support program, and I have been told by a number of 
people in the Department, if you keep supply in line with demand 
you get 90 percent. Oversupply, you are reduced accordingly. 
This practice that has happened for the past 5 years and in the neigh- 
borhood of 171,000 tons seems to be fair. That is what the pipelines 
need and the industry requires to prevent a shortage. Your farmers 
and our growers are cooperating in the law by maintaining acreage 
controls. What is wrong, then, with this practice that they cannot 
support it? I would like to know some of the hidden gimmicks as 
mentioned a while ago, I would like to know what they are. In 
talking pe baagalty vou can’t find them out. That is all I have to say. 
[ thank you very much for giving me the opportunity to appear 
before you. 

Mr. McMiuuan. Thank you, Doctor. We are happy to have you 
with us to get your opinion on this proposed legislation. 

Mr. Grizzarp. It does seem a little funny that we always flex 
down when it says keep supply in line with demand. 

Mr. Axssirr. | want to express my appreciation for your coming 
up here. Asa grower and one who is vitally interested in this program 
and one who has worked to maintain a sound program, don’t you feel 
that our peanut growers are anxious to preserve a sound program, do 
whatever is necessary to keep it sound? 

Mr. Grizzarp. Yes, and we have a resolution in the Virginia Farm 
Bureau that Mr. Hubbard read you a moment ago that we have every 
year had a resolution that we are willing to abide by whatever controls 
are necessary to keep supply in line with demand and assure us a 
reasonable price. 

We don’t think it is quite fair when the practice that the Depart- 
ment has carried on for the past 5 years of increasing each year 
this year it is about 40,000 tons above the 171,000 and yet it is driving 
the price down. I don’t think it is quite fair and our growers don’t 
think it is fair, and they have certainly tried to abide by the law. 

Mr. Assirr. That is my understanding. If they are going to do 
that then they have got to have the cooperation of the Department. 

Mr. Grizzarp. That’s right. 

Mr. Assirr. And fair treatment by the legislators? 

Mr. Grizzarp. We have gone one step further, Mr. Abbitt. You 
will remember we asked this committee to put a heavy penalty for 
overplanting, 75 percent, to assure the fact that we would stay in line. 
We were trying to clean up, so to speak, our back yard. If we had 
any trash in it we were trying to get it out with that additional 
penalty. I hope you report this bill very favorably and we whole- 
heartedly support it. 
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Mr. McMritrtan. We have Mr. Wingate of the Georgia Farm 
Bureau here. 
Do you care to make a statement, Mr. Wingate? 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Wineats. Gentlemen, I want to take this opportunity to 
thank the committee for being able to appear before vou on H. R. 6288 
and express our opinions with reference to the bill: I would like to 
endorse wholeheartedly the fine statement that was made by Bill 
Rawlings and Joe Sugg. They have covered the situation very, 
very well I think. I do not have a prepared statement but we have 
worked together and discussed this matter, and I wholeheartedly 
endorse their statements. I would like to say that the object of this 
bill as I understand it is to place into the law what is being done, I 
mean the 15 percent carryover is approximately 99,000 tons. Industry 
has been carrying about 131,000 over the average of 5 years, and the 
total with industry and CCC, it has been running around approxi- 
mately 170,000 tons. To raise this percentage from 15 to 25 in my 
opinion is very conservative because it would place it at approxi- 
mately 165,000 tons. That is what has been carried on. vee the 


15 percent we have learned is dangerously low; in a bad y we 
have had 2 or 3 of them—puts us into a position that we have to 
import peanuts into this country. This is very disturbing to the 


farmers in the State of Georgia. We feel that it certainly should be 
raised enough to prevent those things from happening. We have a 
guaranty that our cost of production is going up and up and up it 
looks like, and we have trouble getting the support price to be a 
little bit sort of stable under the commodities that we are producing. 
What I inean, the guaranty that prices are going up, wages are going 
up, everything else is going up, and there is nothing in the world 
to keep the commodities, the things that we have to buy to produce 
these crops, from going higher and higher. 

The flexible price program, I think there is where the trouble comes 
in on this bill with the Department. As long as it is flexing down it 
is perfectly all right. There has never been an argument against 
that from the Department. But if it ever starts to flex up and they 
ean sight that a little bit ahead, they are in here ready to make a 
hard fight because it is going to upset the situation. 

Now, it is no secret, it has been said openly, and since Congressman 
Albert was not in here, I would like to read again from Mr. Rawlings’ 
statement, Congressman Albert, to clear up this point of what Mr. 
Rawlings said in his quoting, and that is the reason I would like to 
read it again. 

Mr. Appirr. Let me just interrupt you 1 minute. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Thigpen’s statement in Georgia 
in November 1956 be filed as part of the record. 

Mr. McMiixian. Without objection it will be inserted. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of Remarks By J. k. TaiGpen, Director, O1Ls AND PEANUT Division, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AT THE 
18tH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE GEORGIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ATLANTA, 
Ga., AT 2 Pp. M., NOVEMBER 19, 1956. 

My discussion today is divided roughly into three phases: first, economic aspects 
of the peanut situation; second, program objectives and operations; and third, 


administrative experience under existing legislation. 
I. ECONCMIC ASPECTS OF THE PEANUT SITUATION 


Charts 1 through 11 show some of the changes which have occurred in the 
production and use of peanuts and peanut products in recent years 


CHART 1. CONSUMPTION OF EDIBLE PEANUTS IN COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 





PEANUTS USED IN PRIMARY PRODUCTS OR AS 
CLEANED UNSHELLED 1945-55 (Shelled Basis) 


THOUS. TONS 











1950 


ROP REPORTING 


The consumption of peanuts in commercial products declined after the war, 
reaching a low point in 1947, 1948, and 1949. Since that time consumption has 
shown a gradual increase except during 1954 when a short crop was produced. 
All products have shared in this increase except unshelled peanuts which have 
declined since 1952. 
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CHart 2. Use or Epinte PEANUTS IN COMMERCIAL PrRopucts BY TYPES 





SHELLED EDIBLE PEANUTS USED IN PRIMARY PRODUCTS BY TYPE 















Mie 


1950 


REPORTING BOARD U0 






& crop 





Important shifts have occurred since 1948 in the proportionate use of Virginia 
type, Spanish type, and Runner type edible peanuts in commercial products. 
The decrease in the use of the Spanish type is most striking. This has occurred 
in part because of a tendency of farmers in the Southeast to shift from Spanish 
to Runner production and in part because of periodic shortage due to drought in 
the Southwest. 
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SHELLED EDIBLE PEANUTS USED IN PEANUT BUTTER 


THOUS. TONS 
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Cuart 4. Types or Peanuts Usep SaLtTep 


SHELLED EDIBLE PEANUTS USED SALTED 


THOUS. TONS 


Se cana Ge \ \ \ \ \\S 
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SOURCE; CROP REPORTING BOARD USO. 


SS 


1955 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 1.5 & PEANUT Dl¥., CSS 





Little substitution occurs among types in the salted nut trade. Some increase 
has occurred in the processing of salted nuts since 1949, but in most years since the 
war the proportion of Virginias used was held between 70 and 75 percent. Except 
for the use of from 2 to 5 percent Runners, the remainder of the salted peanuts are 
of the Spanish type. 
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Cuart 5. Types or Peanuts USED In Canby 
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Candymakers continue to show a strong preference for Spanish type peanuts 
Limited substitution and some indication of a change in demand as among the 
types used in candy since the war are evident. Virginias increased sharply 


between 1949 and 1951 and have held at the higher level. Runners show only a 
small gain. 
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CuartT 6. VirGINIA SHELLED EpiIBLE Peanut Usrs 
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After holding relatively steady for 6 years after the war, use of shelled edible 
Virginia type peanuts in commercial products increased to what appears to be a 
new level of usage. The increase was reflected by greater use in each of the 
three major products with the largest proportionate gain in candy. Similar 
quantitative but smaller relative increase occurred in peanut butter. 
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CuHart 7. SPANISH SHELLED EpIBLE PEANUT UsEs 
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Edible use of Spanish type peanuts moved from near 130,000 tons in the years 
1947-49 to an average of 93,000 tons for the years 1952-55. The decrease 
occurred almost entirely in peanut butter with only minor decreases in salted 
and candy uses. The change in overall usage is chargeable in part to shifts from 
Spanish to Runner production in the Southeast and in part to poor crops in the 
Southwest. 
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CuHart 8. RUNNER SHELLED EpIsBLE Pganut UssEs 
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CuHanrt 9. PrRopucTION AND DiIvERSIONS—ALL TYPES 
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Production which was increased to provide oil for war-created needs has been 
reduced close to current edible requirements by application of marketing quotas 
since 1949. Production of Virginias which was expanded least during the war 
has been reduced least. Since 1952 diversion of surplus amounted to 235,000 tons 
for Runners; 44,000 tons for Spanish and 16,000 tons for Virginias. Diversion by 
types is shown by the unshaded portions on the chart below. 
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Cuart 10. PEANUT PrRIcEs, CONSUMER PRICES, AND TREE Not PRICES 
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Average price relationships for the last 5 years as against the average for 1935-39 
show peanut prices to be 335 percent of the 1935-39 level; consumer prices 190 
percent; and tree nuts 207 percent. Peanut prices have trended upward since 
1945 and at a more rapid rate than consumer prices. Tree nuts prices have varied 
and have not shown a steady upward trend. 
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Crart 11. Per Caprra CoNsUmMPTION OF PEANUTS AND PEANUT PRODUCTS 
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Total per capita consumption of peanuts since 1949 has been relatively stable 
and at about the 1935-39 level. Peanut butter has increased above the prewar 
level but other products have declined. 


In summary, from an economic viewpoint the peanut industry has not shown 
a satisfactory rate of growth in the postwar years. On the contrary, consump- 
tion on a per capita basis is about holding its own for some products and declin- 
ing for others. The supply of peanuts in relation to the edible requirements for 
the various types has created some problems. Prices of peanuts have increased 
more in the postwar period than have prices generally for goods bought by con- 
sumers or the prices of competing products such as tree nuts. The influence of 
supply price, type, and quality factors upon the growth of the peanut industry 
should be considered by farmers who are interested in producing and moving a 
larger volume of peanuts to market. 

The foregoing discussion has been directed toward analysis of broad economic 
aspects of the peanut situation. The situation in relation to the current crop can 
be summarized briefly. Production of Spanish appears to be less than, produc- 
tion of Runners appears to be more than, and the production of Virginia peanuts 
appears to be near the current level of edible requirements for the respective 
types. The Southwest crop was reduced by drought and is presently estimated 
at about 71,000 tons compared with 187,000 tons last year. The excellent crop 
in the Southeast is currently estimated at 413,000 tons compared with 396,000 
tons in 1955. The crop in the Virginia-Carolina area is currently estimated at 
260,000 tons compared with 199,000 tons last year. However, the Virginia- 
Carolina crop and the percentage of sound peanuts milled out of the crop both 
may be reduced by the wet weather which delayed digging of part of the crop for 
several weeks and damaged peanuts which had been dug and stacked. The over- 
all surplus of all types in the crop now appears to range between 80 and 110,000 
tons. To date about 29,000 tons of Spanish and 89,000 tons of Runner peanuts 
have been placed under loan, all in the Southeast. The Spanish peanuts prob- 
ably will be redeemed and sold for edible use 
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If, PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND OPERATIONS 








(a) Marketing quotas.—The purpose of peanut marketing quotas is to maintain 
a continuous and stable supply from domestic production adequate to meet con- 
sumer demand at prices fair to both producers and consumers. 

Legislation provides fot a quota which is equivalent, in effect, to estimated 
edible requirements. The law originally authorized production and sale of excess 
peanuts at the market value for oil and meal. Penalty was fixed for noneom- 
pliance. 

During the war and early postwar years, quotas were removed. Production 
was encouraged to provide oil needed by the United States and its allies. Shellers 
bought peanuts against support prices and CCC underwrote any loss on peanuts 
going into oil. 

The legislation was amended during the postwar period. In 1950 and 1951, 
production and sale of excess peanuts for oil and meal were permitted on a limited 
basis. Beginning with 1952, a penalty equal to 50 percent of the support price 
was placed on all sales of excess peanuts. ‘This penalty was increased to 75 percent 
of support in 1956. 

Subject to the referendum on December 11, the marketing quota for 1957 has 
been announced as 725,000 tons and the acreage allotment is set at the legal 
minimum of 1,610,000 acres. 


















CuHart 12. PropucTiIon AND MARKETING QUOTAS 
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Actual peanut production has varied substantially from the annual marketing 
quotas and has been inadequate for some types even with an overall surplus in 
some vears. The production of all types fell below edible requirements in 1954. 
Edible requirements including not only tne commercial edible use but also the 
associated uses such as seed have remained fairly constant in recent years. 
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CuHart 13. PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOTMENT AND ACRES PICKED AND THRESHED 
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The acreage of peanuts picked and threshed has been reduced sté dil nce 
marketing quotas were placed in effect in 1949. Following the amendment to 


the law in 1952 establishing a penalty on all sales of excess peanuts, the acreage 
picked and threshed has fallen below the allotted acreage. The yield per acre 
of peanuts has changed substantially from year to as but shows a gradual 


upward trend. 


In summary, marketing quotas since 1949 have not resulted in adequate and 
stable supplies. Wide variation in vields as a result of weather conditions causes 
production to vary substantially from quotas. In most years, there has been some 
surplus because quotas, as based on the minimum allotment fixed by law, have 
been somewhat above edible requirements. In 1954 the production was inadequate 
to meet domestic requirements and imports were necessary. In 1955 the produc- 
tion of Virginia type peanuts was inadequate to meet edible requirements for 
that type. Although quotas have not resulted in adequate and stable supplies, 
they have reduced production from the wartime level of around 1 billion tons to 
an average for the 4 years, 1952-55, of 688,000 tons. Quotas and allotments 
have been established and administered to the satisfaction of most peanut growers 
by State and local offices and committees. Farmers and buyers have cooperated 
in the quota operations. Violations have been relatively few and where they hav: 
occurred have been handled with relatively good effectiveness. 

(b) Price supports. The general purpose of peanut price supports is to protect 
the prices received by growers for peanuts at levels established in accordance: 
with law. 
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Cuartr 14. Peanut FARMER Prices ComMPARED WITH FOREIGN PRICES 
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The United States farm price for peanuts as maintained by the price-support 
program from 1950 through 1955 has been more than twice as much as the farm 
price in Nigeria and the wholesale price in Mexico. In the period 1950-55 
United States produced an average of 766,000 tons of peanuts primarily for edible 
use while the world production at prices somewhat equivalent to those indicated 
by the Nigerian and Mexican prices averaged 11,383,000 tons and was used 
primarily for oil and meal. 
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CuHarT 15. Grower Prices AND CoMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION DIVERSION 
SALES PRICES 
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From 1951 through 1955 United States farm prices for peanuts averaged 11.3 
cents per pound. The price received for surplus peanuts diverted into oil or 
export by the Commodity Credit Corporation averaged only 6.5 cents per pound. 


In summary, price support programs have been effective in supporting prices 
to farmers at established levels. United States prices have been maintained at 
levels more than double the world price levels for peanuts and almost twice the 
level of prices received by CCC for peanuts diverted by crushing into oil and 
meal and into foreign markets. 

Administrative operations as such have been less satisfactory than those for 
marketing quotas and in fact have been difficult and troublesome. Perhaps, 
some of these administrative problems can be brought out by discussion of action 
designed to correct and improve operations. 

First, in 1955 and again in 1956, minimum prices have been established at 
which peanuts could be sold for edible use after they were placed under CCC 
loans. The markup above loan advances and costs is high enough to make it 
advantageous for shellers and manufacturers to risk their own money in buying 
peanuts directly from farmers at harvest time rather than to wait and buy them 
from loan stocks. This should mean a slightly better market for farmers, private 
financing of the commercial trade, and relief to CCC from the burden of financing 
the crop except for the approximate quantity representing surplus above edible 
requirements. 

Second, diversion of the 1955 crop has been carried out so there is no doubt 
that peanuts sold for crushing have actually been crushed. Further, although 


cost of supervision necessary to accomplish this has been relatively high, the 
overall losses incurred by CCC certainly have been reduced to the extent that 
peanuts sold for diversion have not been moved into edible trade channels, thus 
making necessary equivalent additional diversion. 

Third, a thorough review this year reaffirmed the soundness of previously 
established price differentials as among types of peanuts. It resulted in a tech- 
nical correction which means a gain to farmers of around $5 per ton above the 
loan advances which would have prevailed without the corrections. It also led 
to a change in the method of pricing peanuts for loan purposes which should (a) 
reduce CCC losses somewhat on diversion, (b) encourage movement of the better 
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rather than the poorer quality side of the crop into edible market, and (c) mean 
loan prices somewhat more stable and accurately related to the market value of 
peanuts delivered by growers. 

Fourth, efforts will be continued to improve storage warehouse operations. 

Fifth, while it is not the responsibility of the Oils and Peanut Division, active 
effort, with good prospect of real headway, is being made to improve the grading 
of peanuts. 

Doubtless, you are most interested as farmers in changes which affect the level 
and determination of the loan advances this year. From 1952 to 1955 loans were 
calculated assuming that the percentage of sound mature kernels in an average 
crop was equal to percentages determined in 1952 from the grade data for the 
1949, 1950, and 1951 crops. In the review this year the grade data available for 
the longer period, 1949 through 1955, showed the average percent of sound mature 
kernels to be smaller and correction was made accordingly. 

This can be illustrated by contrasting runners in 1955 and in 1956. 


(1) Estimated percent sound mature kernels for average crop: 


(a) Old (based on 1949-52) (percent) - pial Bete iceeinnn: | Cee 
(b) Revised (based on 1949-55) (percent) _ etaes 66. 68 
2) Loan advance per ton for 1956 ; .... $203. 56 


3) Loan advance divided by revised estimated sound mature kernels 
equals value per 1 percent sound mature kernels: 


Ne eee oe eat se Ree mae os ert 2. 95 
(b) Revised b 3. 05 
4) Value per 1 percent sound ‘mature kernels times average grade ton 
equals ton value: 
(a) Old ae ee ‘ 196. 70 
(b) Revised oon oewe . ‘203. 56 
5) Difference __- . nae ‘ . 6. 86 


This is the main reason why the prices for runners of the 1956 crop are averaging 
about $11 below prices calculated with 1955 support level and method although 
the 1956 support calculated as provided by law is $17.76 below 1955. 

Overall price support calculations for all types of peanuts are as follows: 


Old parity, Aug. 1, 1955__---- OY, at. ce ens sabaldes ' $272. 00 
Support (90 perc ent of p: rity) - sees A She 244. 80 
Advance i minus $9) _- Seer . _ 235. 80 

Old parity (Ame: -1 3066): ;- .. - a ee Te sede _ 278. 00 

Transitional p: aan (95 percent of old) _ __.- 2 i oiee ' 264. 00 

Support (86 percent of transitional) __- ~~~ -- Ea _ 227.04 

Advance (support minus $9) -_-_--- Some pdidet . 218.04 

Doeenones 90m 1050... 22 cca e nen sisal als oe. 17. 76 


To anticipate a question, I note that if the parity level had not moved up this 
vear and the $272 parity of last year had applied, the change to transitional parity 
and flexible support at 86 percent would show a decrease of approximately $23 
per ton, rather than $17.76. 

A change was made this year in the screen sizes used in shelled peanut grades 
and farmers stock peanut grades. For Runners a 16/64 screen is used in lieu of 
15/64; for Spanish a 15/64 screen is used in lieu of 14/64. Adjustment was made in 
the value assigned to sound mature kernels in loan calculations to offset the fact 
that fewer peanuts would ride the larger screens. Also, to stabilize loan price 
determinations and bring them more closely in line with market values, a value 
of $1.50 was established for each percent of kernels other than sound mature 
kernels with an offsetting decrease in the value assigned to the sound mature 
kernels. 

(c) Soil bank.—The soil-bank operation poses some special problems when it 
comes to peanuts. There is no big carryover of peanuts such as that accumulated 
for wheat and cotton over a series of years. Rather, surplus has been disposed of 
from year to year by diversion. In applying the soil bank for peanuts for any 
given year, therefore, it is necessary to be careful that any reduction in the current 
crop will not be so great that it creates a shortage in supply, thus leading to the 
troublesome problem of imports. Furthermore, cost of reducing production 
through the soil bank will be as much as or more than the cost of diverting an 
equivalent quantity of peanuts into domestic crushing or export. 
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Ill. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE UNDER PRESENT LEGISLATION 


The marketing quotas, because of highly variable yields, have not been perfect 
regulators of peanut supplies. At present the marketing quota legislation fixes 
a minimum allotment of 1,610,000 acres. This allotment is perhaps from 3 to 5 
percent higher than is needed with average yields to produce the quantity of 
peanuts required for edible purposes. If yields fall much below average, produc- 
tion can fall below edible requirements as in 1954. With an increase in consump- 
tion of peanuts in line with population increase of about 2 percent a year the 
allotment needed to produce peanuts required for edible purposes, even with 
average yields, may become greater than the minimum allotment. If this should 
occur the quota calculated in accordance with present provisions of law could result 
in a supply less than that needed for edible requirements. 

On the price-support side, the definition of a normal supply creates a problem 
in applying the flexible scale of supports. The normal supply, in effect, is the 
estimated consumption for the year plus an allowance of 15 percent for a carryover 
as of August 1. This carryover is entirely inadequate to provide any measure of 
safety against a short crop and is barely enough to permit continued manufactur- 
ing and distribution from August | until the new crop becomes available in the 
latter half of August and September for Spanish, September and October for 
Runners, and October-November for Virginias. 

There are a number of smaller points on which administrative experience under 
existing legislation has been unsatisfactory. 

State allotments at present are frozen. In some States the allotments are larger 
than needed while in other States the reverse is true. 

Allotments at present are established for farms which produced peanuts in the 
preceding year without acreage allotments as ‘‘old farms.’’ This has given rise 
to some problems which might be handled with less difficulty by establishing the 
allotments under the provisions relating to new farms. 

Both the quota and price-support operations are delayed slightly each year now 
because of the fact that price support and the penalty for marketing quota opera- 
tions are based on prices as of August 1. This delay could be avoided if the date 
were moved ahead to say June 1, 


IV. SUMMARY 


My statement today has been both lengthy and technical. Perhaps one way to 
bring the discussion into focus is to ask a number of questions 

(1) Why is the peanut industry showing such a slow and unsatisfactory rate of 
growth? 

(2) Can the production of peanuts in terms of type, variety and quality be 
modified more in line with consumer preference? 

(3) Can technical improvements in production, harvesting, processing and 
marketing be made so as to lower the cost of producing peanuts and, ultimately, 
the cost of peanuts to consumers? 

(4) Can price-support policies be modified advantageously from the standpoint 
of growers? 

(5) Can growers along with other segments of the industry help bring about 
increased consumption by a program of promotion? 

(6) Can the administration of programs be improved? Marketing quota oper- 
ations? Price support operations? 

(7) Is it advisable to use the soil bank for peanuts? 

(8) Can modifications be made in existing legislation based on administrative 
experience which would improve program operations and more nearly accomplish 
broad objectives of the legislation? 

Mr. ABBITT. Now you go ahead. 

Mr. Wineate. This statement was made on November 19, 1956, 
by Mr. J. E. Thigpen, Director of Oils and Peanut Division, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, USDA. 

Addressing the 18th annual meeting of the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.—and, by the way, | might 
say that I am presideat of the Georgia Farm Bureau, and it was at 
our annual convention last year where this statement was made. 
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Mr. Thigpen’s prepared statement, page 24, contained the following 
statement: 

On the price support side the definition of a normal supply creates a problem 
in applying the flexible scale of supports. The normal supply in effect is the 
estimated consumption for the year plus an allowance of 15 percent for carryover 
as of August the Ist. This carryover is entirely inadequate to provide any 
measure of safety against a short crop and is barely enough to permit continued 
manufacturing and distribution from August 1 until the new crop becomes avail- 
able in the latter half of August and September for Spanish, September and 
October for runners, and October-November for Virginias. 

Now gentlemen, that is true. I don’t believe anybody would argue 
about that. It is just barely enough to get by, and we as farmers 
want to supply the peanuts that are needed, and we feel that to raise 
this surplus from 15 percent to 25 percent is very conservative. 
There is no real argument that has been brought against this bill here 
by the Department other than that it will affect the support program. 
I don’t think it would affect that enough that they should be so 
disturbed over it, and I wanted to read that again, Congressman 
Albert, because you were not here to hear it, and that is from the 
head of the Department making the statement. I would like to 
state to you further about the peanut situation, the farmers are be- 
coming very much aware of the fact that they need to get into this 
program and help with funds themselves for promotion and research 
to promote our peanut program. We feel that there is a wonderful 
opportunity to increase the consumption of peanuts. 

We have a law that passed in Georgia that will allow the peanut 
producers to vote on it. I feel sure there will be a referendum in the 
very near future. We have just had one on tobacco under the same 
law. I feel that the peanut producers want to get in there and help 
do the job, and certainly we should be allowed to keep ample supply 
of peanuts here to do the job. 

I would like to mention—Mr. Rawlings mentioned it so well—about 
the soil-bank situation. Peanuts were in it, and this year they say 
that the supply is short. Still they are flexed down in price. 

It doesn’t seem like they were so very short or there wouldn’t have 
been the variation in the price program. 

This is one bill that I do not know of any opposition from any pro- 
ducers in any section of the Nation. Every section that I know of 
is for this. I just can’t understand why we shouldn’t have it. I would 
like to call to your attention this flexible-price-support program 
disturbs me very much when I think that under this administration 
or under the present Secretary of Agriculture I do not remember at 
any time when he has advocated raising the prices of anything. 

They are nearly always talking about that, they are going to lower 
the price to help the farmer in the long run. They have already chased 
off nearly 5 years, and since the flexible has been in, it has been 
approximately 2 years. They talk about reducing the supply by 
lowering the price. You will consume more. 

You will notice from the estimates cotton consumption is dropping 
500,000 bales this year. Cotton was lowered last year 3 cents a pound. 
They are estimating perhaps it will drop a little bit more in another 
year. Well, the prices are down. That thing is not showing up. 
That disturbs me very much when I know as a farmer that everything 
that I am buying is going up, up, up. I say that in connection with 
this. I can’t understand why they should let the fact that if this 25 
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percent is placed into the law, that they would oppose it just because 
it would stabilize the price of peanuts a little more. Gentlemen, that 
is all I have to say about it. I would like to call your attention to one 
thing in this thing. I have heard it mentioned so much. 

It is on peanuts and it is on everything else. I have heard a lot of 
people in high positions using this statement that your volume times 
price less cost equals your net income. Well, it does, but it also equals 
your loss or it equals your breakeven, and I have heard that thing 
used over and over and over. They are using volume, plant more 
acreage in cotton, sell it for less, and you can sit down with your 
paper and your pencil and figure it out that the increase in acreage with 
the drop in the price, you will work more hours, more acres, and get 
less income. That seems to be the road that we are headed down 
with our department, and it is distrubing to me, gentlemen. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to appear before you, and I want to assure you 
that our peanut producers are vitally interested in this bill and would 
like to see it ained. 

Mr. McMi.uan. We are certainly happy to have your statement, 
Mr. Wingate 

Mr. Assirr. I would just like to express my appreciation for that 
fine statement and for your coming up here and giving this committee 
the benefit of your views. We are also glad to hear from you. You 
always take a very fine approach and meet the thought and are helpful 
to the committee. 

Mr. Wineate. Thank you. 

Mr. MecMitian. Mr. Albert? 

Mr. Atsert. | want to say amen to what Congressman Abbitt 
said. 

Mr. McMitian. We have I believe some more people from North 
Carolina. Would any or all of you gentlemen care to make a state- 
ment. 


STATEMENT OF J. F. TURNER, CHAIRMAN, NORTH CAROLINA 
FARM BUREAU PEANUT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
J. F. Turner from Jackson, N. C., chairman of the North Carolina 
Farm Jureau Peanut Committee. 

On behalf of the North Carolina Farm Bureau Peanut Committee I 
wish to express my appreciation for the opportunity of presenting our 
views upon this amendment 

First of all, I would like to emphasize the importance and value of 
peanuts to the agricultural economy of North Carolina. With over 
200,000 acres being produced, the peanut crop is the third largest crop 
in the State, valued annually at $50 million and furnishes a livelihood 
to approximately 30,000 farmers. 


Thus, a large area of eastern Carolina is extre v dependent upon 
a so-called peanut econom 
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The farmers of North Carolina are anxious to make their pro rata 
contribution in peanut production in view of the fact that the peanut 
acreage has been reduced from 315,000 acres in 1948 to approximately 
200,000 acres in 1957. 

With the increased demand by the peanut industry over the past 
5 years, it is the judgment of our growers that 15 percent of the sum, 
for consumption and exports is insufficient at the present time and 
under present demand trends. 

I believe the estimated consumption and exports for the 1957 
marketing year is based upon 660,000 tons. Since the Secretary an- 
nounced on February 25, 1957, the Department of Agriculture con- 
sidered it necessary to provide 60,000 additional tons of peanuts in 
CCC inventory, it is evident that an increased carryover is very vital 
and necessary. 

Therefore, based upon the estimated consumption and exports, 
plus 5 years’ experience, we propose that the allowance for carryover 
be increased to 25 percent of the estimated needs of 666,000 tons or 
165,000 tons. In our judgment, the 25-percent figure will be necessary 
to reasonably assure an adequate supply for the peanut industry. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for once in my life 
I am appearing here to ask the Secre tary for just a little less than he 
says he thinks is nec essary which is strange, I think, for all of us. 
According to his own testimony he says that 205,000 tons is what it 
would take to be an ample supply for carryover, and we are asking 
for approximately 165,000 tons. Based on those figures it is a little 
strange to figure why we are here when we are asking less than he 
says. Iam of the same opinion and wondering like the rest of them 
here, if he is honest in his statements and his judgment is correct, 
what is the reason behind not making that a normal carryover, unless 
it is the effect it would have on the price support of our program. 
Everybody here has testified, and I agree with practically everything 
that has been said here, there is no opposition as Mr. Wingate said. 
The farmers in our area, one of the few things that they criticize in 
this peanut program is when you import a peanut somehow or another 
it is a little torch that is set off. We people that have been concerned 
and worked with these programs and have been coming to Washington 
know that to a good extent we have no control over these imports of 
peanuts. 

Weather controls the production and therefore whether it is justified 
or not, even we peanuts boys agree to let them come in if they are 
needed. 

But to the farmer in my own county particularly it is disturbing 
that we don’t have enough peanuts. As far as the price, we can’t 
understand, as Mr. Wingate said awhile ago, why, every time we turn 
around, every meeting we go to, they are saying we have got to pro- 
duce for less when everything we buy costs more. I just want to 
express My appreciation in appearing for the farmers of my State for 
the opportunity of expressing to you our opinion on this bill. We 
endorse it and believe that it is necessary for the economy of our peanut 
program. I thank you. 

Mr. McMiian. Mr. Turner, we are certainly happy to have your 
statement. I know it will help us in determining the position of our 
committee on this legislation. Mr. W. E. Little. 
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STATEMENT OF W. E. LITTLE, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NORTH 
CAROLINA FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Lirrte. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
a representative of the North Carolina Farm Bureau and Mr. Turner 
is our official representative for the peanut committee and certainly 
I wish to endorse his statements that he has made and to add my 
blessings to all of the other comments that have been made by the 
other gentlemen. 

Thank you, sir, for the opportunity. 

Mr. MceMinian. We have some representatives from the Depart- 
ment here today. Mr. Clarence Miller, would you like to make : 
statement now? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRATOR, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
ALMON T. MACE, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS BRANCH, OILS 
AND PEANUT DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AND WINGATE 
UNDERHILL, ASSISTANT TO DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
PRICE SUPPORT, AND ROBERT REED, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OILS 
AND PEANUT DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Minter. I am Clarence Miller, Associate Administrator’ 
Commodity Stabilization Service. I have with me Mr. Turner 
Mr. Mace 

Mr. MceMinuian. We are happy to have vou with us. 

Mr. Miniter. Thank you. As you probably know this week is the 
week when we are carrying on our defense exercises. Mr. Berger, 
the Administrator of CSS, is participating and so is Mr. Thigpen, 
Director of the Oil and Peanut Division. I have also with me Mr. 
Wingate Underhill, Assistant Deputy Administrator for Price Supports 
and also Mr. Robert Reed of the Oil and Peanut Division. 

We will be happy to answer any questions that you may have. 

Mr. McMitian. You don’t have a prepared statement, I presume. 

Mr. Miuuer. No, sir; I have no prepared statement. As has been 
stated before, the report of the Department was sent to the committee 
on May 29. 

Mr. McMiutan. Yes; I have a copy of the statement here. After 
listening to these gentlemen from North Carolina and Georgia and 
Virginia, do you feel that the Department was correct in making this 
report? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir; as pointed out in the next to the last para- 
graph on the first page, I would like to read from there on if you please, 
sir. 

It is recognized that the provisions of H. R. 6288 would increase 
the carryover allowance to an amount more nearly equal to the 
average carryover during the past 5 years. A higher carryover allow- 
ance, however, is not required as a means of assuring that adequate 
supplies of peanuts are carried over. 

Total cost of diversion of peanuts during the period 1946-55 
amounted to around $135 million and it is estimated that the diversion 
cost for the 1956 crop may approximate $22 million. Higher support 
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levels which would result from this legislation would tend to maintain 
diversion costs at a higher level than those which can prevail under 
existing legislation. This higher diversion cost through passage of 
the bill would result pr imarily from the fact that the minimum price- 
support level under the flexible formula would be increased from 4 to 
7 percentage of parity points when peanut production is in the range 
of from 700,000 tons to 800,000 tons. This increase in the level of 
support would in addition to increasing diversion costs reduce the 
flexibility under the flexible formula calculation. 

It has been said, Mr. Chairman, that this bill would permit the 
Department to do what the trade is already doing, that is, provide 
for a carryover of approximately 25 percent instead of the 15 percent 
that is now the law. 

Let me say I am certainly not a peanut expert. I just want to 
make these few introductory remarks and then if you have any ques- 
tions, we will be glad to attempt to answer them here with the assist- 
ance that I have. Again I want to apologize for my ignorance as far 
as the problem is concerned, but there are several facts that I do want 
to point up. We say that we have carried over generally in the trade 
an amount in excess of 15 percent as provided for in the act. We 
have diverted peanuts during the past 7 or 8 years; also, we plan to 
divert or have already diverted 83,000 tons in this year. These are 
approximate figures, but they are close enough for the record—144,000 
in 1956 and 93,000 in 1955, 10,000 in 1954, 222,000 in 1953. Peanuts 
being a more or less perishable item preclude us from carrying over 
an amount that would offset any short crop that we might have in an 
ensuing year. This year we have attempted to combat that in the 
Department by making provisions, Mr. Albert, for refrigerating pea- 
nuts and carrying over a greater amount than we have heretofore. 
We have, I believe, some 53,000 tons under cold storage now and we 
have them as far north as Maryland. We have them scattered at 
any points of refrigeration that we can get. They are of the Vir- 
ginia type and the better type of Spanish peanuts. There are some 
10,000 tons, that are of high-type oil-extraction peanuts. Therefore, 
we are attempting to carry as many peanuts over as we possibly could. 

Now if we should increase from 15 to 25 percent the amount of 

‘arryover in the act, it would seem to us to follow that any increase 
that might be provided i in the act might increase the amount that we 
would carry over in Commodity Credit Corporation inventory. 
That is the reason the statement was made in the last part of the last 
paragraph on the first page relative to saying that this would in effeet 
add to the increased diversion cost, meaning that if we did get an in- 
crease as a result of this act, and if it were logical that it fell to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to carry over this amount of peanuts 
in addition to what we are already carrying, then we would have a high 
cost for diversion again irrespective of our efforts to carry over refrig- 
erated peanuts. Incidentally the cost on these peanuts, | believe, is 
$18 a ton higher than the cost for carrying over peanuts not refriger- 
ated. 

There is a great deal of effort being pul toward sorting and actually 
carrying these peanuts over. With that we will be glad to answer any 
questions that vou might wish to put to us. 


Mr. McMiuiuan. Mr. Abbitt? 
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Mr. Assitr. I would like to ask a question or two. In talking 
about your carryover refrigeration, | couldn’t catch the figure. How 
much are you carrying over under refrigeration? 

Mr. McMiuian. About 53,000 tons at the present time. 

Mr. Assirr. And that is how much above the 99,000 tons? 

Mr. Mace. The total carryover that we estimate that we will have 
at the end of the year will be around 205,000 to 210,000 tons. The 
amount of that which will be carried by the ¢ ’ommodity Credit Cor- 
poration will, of course, depend upon the amount that has been re- 
purchased by the trade. It is entirely possible that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will be carrying as much as 60,000 tons or even 
a little bit more. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is in addition to the 53,000? 

Mr. Mace. In addition to the amount that the commercial trade 
carries or in addition to the 53,000 it might only be a few thousand 
tons or it might be 20,000 or 30,000 tons. I believe at the present 
moment we have about 30,000 tons in addition to that in cold storage. 

There have been reductions on that at recurrent intervals through 
the summer, and just how much will still be in our hands when we come 
to August 1 we do not know. 

Mr. Aubert. These cold-storage peanuts, do you have to sell them 
for a higher price when they go back into the trade or what? 

Mr. Macs. They will go back at the equivalent of the 105 percent 
of the support price plus reasonable carrying charges. In other words 
the minimum pricing policy that is within the law. Now we have had 
to do some calculations as to what that means against these shelled 
peanuts, and I don’t believe I have those figures right here, but they 
are not too far out of line with the market price of the higher quality 
kernels, I mean the extra large and the No. 1 

Mr. Mitier. Let me say this, Mr. Mace: In addition to that, we 
in Commodity, in discussing the matter and making the decision 
originally to store these peanuts, also thought that they would be a 
better quality peanut than would be available if they were not 
refrigerated. Yes, sir, Mr. Albert; I think, to answer your question, 
they should command a better price than those that are not re ‘friger- 
ated even though they would pass sanitary laws and so forth. We 
are certainly investing a great deal more in them. 

Mr. ALBert. Does ‘105 percent plus reasonable carrying charges” 
include the cost of keeping them in cold storage 

Mr. Macr. That was our idea; yes, sir. 

Mr. McMiLuan. $18 a ton storage rate is a pretty high price for 
peanuts. 

Mr. Miutuer. Yes, sir; that is true, but these are, of course, the 
better variety of Virginias and Spanish-type peanuts. 

Mr. Atspert. May I ask this: Mr. Wingate talked about the 
producers working up programs on research. It looks to me like 
that is one field in which we might have some good research; that is, 
preserving peanuts so we can carry them over. 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir; I would agree, Mr. Albert. 

We had a great deal of diffic ulty in finding good refrigerated storage 
space for peanuts. The trade carries over a goodly quantity of 
peanuts, but, as far as that storage being available to us, we were 
pretty hard pressed. We had to go up here in Maryland with some 
of these peanuts, as I understand it, in Salisbury, to store them. 
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Mr. Mace. That’s correct. 
Mr. Miuier. We would have liked to store them more nearly in 
the area they are produced. 

Mr. AuBert. Couldn’t you let the trade store them in some way? 

Mr. Miturr. The space wasn’t available for those that the trade 
had and ours, too, as I understand it. 

Mr. Assitt. It looks to me, then, Mr. Miller, like the Department 
does feel that it is necessary to have a substantial carryover above 
the 15 percent. 

Mr. Miuter. Let me put it this way, Mr. Chairman: We have 
been confronted with not being able to carry them over, Commodity 
stocks heretofore, because of the loss, the condemnations, ‘and so forth. 
We have been forced to divert to oil many of those peanuts that we 
would have carried over, except for getting the contaminated ma- 
terials into them that you naturally get in storage. We feel that the 
15-percent carryover in the act now is sufficient to provide for an 
adequate supply of peanuts. 

The problem is storing that carryover that Commodity is forced to 
take, and | suppose the industry is faced with the same problem. It 
would be almost impossible (if we even had 25 percent carryover back 
2 years ago) for us to have carried over enough peanuts to offset the 
loss due to the low yield in the 1954 crop, I believe. 

We had sufficient quantities, from the figures I had a moment ago. 
We diverted 222,000 tons in 1953; 1954 was a short crop year, I 
believe. That year we only diverted some 10,000 tons, which was 
the smallest we have ever diverted. The next lowest is 93,000. Had 
we been able to have carried over some of those 223,000 tons that we 
diverted at the approximate cost of $100 a ton, we would have had 
sufficient peanuts to have tided us over that low producing year of 
1954, but we had no way of carrying those peanuts over at that time. 

Mr. Appirr. If I understand you correctly, and you correct me if 
I’m wrong, you say that you think 15 percent is an adequate amount 
to carry over. 

Mr. Miutuer. We think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. You are actually carrying over what percent in a 
year? 

Mr. Mace. We are actually carrying over 80 something in excess 
of the 25. I think that part of the explanation might run along this 
line. The trade has been carrying, as has been testified here today, 
some 129 to 131, on a 5-year average, again, as someone said, accord- 
ing to whom you ask, and those are variations, according to the last 
revisions that have been made in the statistics. 

Meanwhile, CCC has carried some in addition to that. We have 
had difficulty with that which we have carried in addition to that, 
which is what Mr. Miller is referring to, in that it intended to go bad 
from the standpoint of insects or from the standpoint or other de- 
terioration to where we were always faced with the possibility of a 
complete loss, not only that it would not be sold for edible purposes 
but that it could not be sold for oil which could be used for edible 
purposes, which meant that you had to go for industrial use at a 
very low price. 

Mr. Appirr. Let me see, now, if I follow you. As I understand, 
the 15 percent would be approximately 99,000 tons. 

Mr. Mace. It would be approximately 99,000 tons. 
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Mr. Assirr. Twenty-five percent would be approximately 65,000 
tons, and you are actually carrying over 205,000 to 210,000? 

Mr. Mace. That’s right. 

Mr. Assirr. Isn’t that a substantial amount above 15 percent and 
a substantial amount above 25 percent? 

Mr. Miuuer. That’s correct. 

Mr. Assirr. What percentage is that carryover this year, would 
you say? 

Mr. Mace. I haven’t tried to figure it out, Mr. Chairman, but I 
do know that 165 is 25 percent. I don’t know whether I can do the 
mathematics. 

Mr. Asrnirr. Add 45,000 or 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Atgert. It would be 60 percent; 200,000 would make a total 
of 330,000. 

Mr. Mace. 15 percent is 99; 25 percent is 165. 

Mr. Ausert. It would be twice that. 

Mr. Mace. It would be about between 30 and 35. 

Mr. Assirt. So, it looks like this year the Department certainly 
doesn’t feel that 15 percent is adequate to carry over, if instead of 15 
you are carrying over 35 percent. 

Mr. Mace. | wonder if I could try to clarify this just a little bit. 

Mr. Assirr. Let me ask Mr. Miller this question. Do you agree 
with the statement made by Mr. James Thigpen when he addressed 
the Georgia Farm Bureau annual meeting on November 19, 1956; 
the statement as read into the record? 

Mr. Miuuer. No; I am not that familiar with the statement, Mr. 
Abbitt. I’m sorry; I can’t. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you agree with it? 

Mr. Miuuer. It is a rather hard question for me to answer, because 
I don’t know exactly what he said. As I understood the statement as 
given here, and I haven’t read it before, although I do have a copy of 
that talk in here, let me say I neither agree nor disagree at the present 
time, because I don’t know enough about it, quite frankly. I don’t 
know enough of the details about what Mr. Thigpen was talking. 

Mr. Assitr. Then let me ask you this: Do you agree that 15 percent 
is not an adequate carryover for the trade? 

Mr. Miuuer. No; I wouldn’t say that; no, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you agree that 35 percent is too much carryover? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes; | believe it is, sir, because 1 believe in the 
report that the Department submitted, saying that 15 percent was an 
ulemnite amount to carry over. 

Mr. Assitr. Do you know who wrote the report? 

Mr. Mituier. It came out of the Peanut Division. I can’t say 
whether Mr. Thigpen wrote the report originally or not for the 
signature of Mr. Morse. Could you tell me, Mr. Mace? 

Mr. Mace. I’m afraid I happen to be the author of that report, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Would you say that the only objection to increase the 
carryover from 15 to 25 percent is the increase in the support price? 

Mr. Miuuer. Oh, no, sir; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Assitr. Then the only objection is that it would increase the 
cost of the peanuts? 

Mr. Miuuer. In addition there are two other objections, (1) the 
higher price would reduce consumption with resulting greater takeover 
by CCC; (2) this would increase losses of CCC. 
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Mr. Assitr. Would there be any other objection besides those two? 
_ Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. The higher price would stimulate produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Assitt. There couldn’t possibly be any others. 

Mr. Miuuer. I think the objections to an increase in support be- 
cause of the formula would be an increase in the price of peanuts which 
would reflect a higher price and cause a decrease in consumption. 

Mr. Assit. So, truthfully, if you took out the cost, we really 
ought to have an increase in carryover? 

Mr. Miter. | wonder if that would insure us of an adequate supply 
in case of drought or emergencies in one way or the other. I think 
definitely we are going to have to look at that one and say that it 
would not provide a quantity of peanuts (in absence of a more ex- 
panded program of storage than we now have), to obviate any disaster 
due to weather. 

Mr. Appsirt. I realize that it wouldn’t be a 100 percent guaranty 
but it would be better than the 15 percent wouldn't it? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, if you disregard the cost of it; I think that is 
true. If you disregard the cost of increased storage I think that would 
definitely be true. 

Mr. Assit. If you had a short crop and you had 25 percent carry- 
over instead of 15 percent you would certainly be better off. 

Mr. Muer. Yes, sir; and if you refrigerate it to that extent that 
you increase the carryover I think that is true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirt. I don’t want to take up too much time, Mr. Chairman, 
but I am not certain that I caught your explanation of that next to 
the last paragraph on the second page? 

Mr. Muuer. Oh, I haven’t given any explanation but I’ll be glad 
to, sir. 

Any action, therefore, to increase the carryover allowance, unaccompanied by 
other legislative proposals based upon a more comprehensive examination of other 
important and relevant factors bearing upon peanut price support and quota 
legislation now in effect, would be undesirable. 

We feel that unless something else were injected in addition to what 
is provided in this bill of 6288, that it would be undesirable. We will 
be glad to make a study if you would like us to. 

Mr. Ausert. Would you yield on that? The only thing that could 
mean is that this extra percentage carryover wouldn’t affect the price 
support, isn’t that the only thing it could mean that would have any 
significance? 

Mr. Assirt. In other words what do you mean by unaccompanied 
by other legislative proposals? What other proposals do you have in 
mind? 

Mr. Aupert. He has one in mind I think to make sure that doesn’t 
raise the support level. 

Mr. Miter. Let’s ask the author, Mr. Mace, and see what he says. 

Mr. Assirr. Go back to the home base. 

Mr. Mace. Here, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could enlarge just a 
little bit on what has been said. Of course, the supply percentage, 
as we all know, is a factor, the carryout percentage is a factor in the 
percentage of the supply, and the effect of this proposed legislation 
simply has an effect on the supply percentage of some 4 to 5 points. 
The thing that we have been faced with in the peanut program, as 
you know, is that we have a minimum acreage requirement which pro- 
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duces under-average yields at the present time around 720,000 tons. 
Our estimate of the amount that would be used for domestic and 
export edible consumption and associated purposes in 1957 is about 
660,000 tons or there is a 10 percent or shghtly more difference be- 
tween the two. 

Now when we are faced with this legal minimum on the acreage 
allotment of 1,610,000, there isn’t much of any way that we can turn 
to keep away from having to divert the difference between the domestic 
consumption and the amount that is grown, and that diversion is ex- 
pensive. The amount of the price support in relation to the oil price 
sets the cost of that diversion, and obviously if the price support is $10 
higher than it would have been otherwise. 

That is part of the philosophy behind it. Part of the other phil- 
osophy behind it is that with only a 10 percent difference between the 
amount that can be used and the amount that is legally required, it 
seems that we are getting close enough to a balance between supply and 
demand at somewhere near the present prices that if some method 
could be worked out after careful study and consultation whereby we 
could get the two together, then maybe we could move forward to 
where we could have a good, sound peanut program without this 
expensive diversion. That is some of the philosophy that is behind 
that letter, and we didn’t try to spell it out. 

There haven’t been determinations as to what such a program 
would be, but I think we all agree that some careful consideration 
could be given to a method whereby we could get the supply and 
demand and the price support put together in a good, sound program 
which would get rid of the expensive “diversion and at the same time 
do good for the peanut growers and the whole peanut industry. 

Mr. Anpirr. If we have a normal crop this year, do you contemplate 
what surplus? 

Mr. Mace. The difference between 720 and 660, which would be 
80,000 ro 

Mr. Assirr. What will happen with your carryover of 205 or 260? 

Mr. Mace. That is there would be 80,000 tons of surplus from the 
new crop, Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Assirr. I understand that, and what would happen 

Mr. Mace. The carryover outside of that which was used as the 
new crop came to market, it would have to be diverted. 

Mr. Aspsitrr. So what you contemplate when the new crop comes 
in, you will probably have some of the 1956 crop that will have to 
be diverted to oil? 

Mr. Mace. That’s right, and it would be diverted as soon as the 
new crop seemed to be apparent. 

Mr. Ansirr. And ready to be marketed? 

Mr. Mace. Yes. 

Mr. Ansirr. So there would be no question about it getting to the 
market in good quality? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you have any idea what you think that surplus 
would be or do you have any amount at this time? 

Mr. Mace. Not for sure. The 130 to 140,000 tons that the com- 
mercial trade will probably have on August 1, of course will be used. 
Anything above that—we are assuming of course a normal crop in all 
areas—will be diverted. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WinGate. Could I ask the committee a question for some infor- 
mation; I wonder if either of you members of the committee know 
whether or not they are storing any oil stock? Are they storing any- 
thing other than good edible peanuts? 

Mr. Assit. I would like to ask that question. 

Mr. Macz. The oil stocks and pickouts are moving into crushing 
for oil. 

Mr. Assirr. They have been stored but they are moving out? 

Mr. Mace. They are moving out, yes. 

Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, I might give a little more detail. Actu- 
ally I think this 53,000 tons was mentioned, that is the farmers’ stock. 
That is expressed in farmers’ stock tons. We got about 40,000 tons of 
shelled goods out of that and about 34,000 tons went into cold storage, 
so that left 6,000 tons in so-called dry storage. Practically all of the 
oil stock and all of the so-called pickouts were in the dry storage. A 
few of them through error or something else got in the cold storage, that 
is the pickouts, and a little of the oil stock, but I might wind up the 
thing by saying that the Food and Drug, through their inspection, 
had recommended to us that the pickouts, all peanuts labeled as such 
whether in dry storage or cold storage, were to be disposed of other 
than for edible use, either oil or as nuts. 

We are currently getting rid of all the pick outs either through 
crushing into oil that is denatured and can’t be used for edible use or 
as hog feed. 

Mr. Axssirr. So the pick outs, some of them did get into. refrigera- 
tion but it is being taken care of? 

Mr. McMituan. Any further questions? 

Mr. Winaarte. I would like to ask one more question. With all 
this surplus, Mr. Chairman, does the committee know why we did not 
have the soil bank to sort of help take care of this situation? I 
thought maybe it had been explained to you. I do not know. 

Mr. McMuiiuan. We have heard something on it but I would like 
to ask that question if you care to answer it. 

Mr. Assirtr. I might say before they answer it, Mr. Chairman, I 
think I have written probably one letter and maybe 3 or 4 letters over 
there to the Department and I have gotten back 1 or 3 or 4 answers 
so I am sure if Mr. Miller is familiar with the problem that he might 
give us the answer. I think we have been corresponding since about 
February. 

Mr. Miuter. First, let me say that we were not speaking of surplus 
of peanuts at the present time. We were trying to take care of carry- 
overs to meet any demands that might be occasioned by another 
failure if possible. That is the reason why we tried to carry over the 
peanuts. 

We feel that when peanuts get in a position of being in a surplus, 
that they will be diverted and they will be paid for under the diversion 

rogram, and that peanut surplus can be taken care of by that route, 
Mir Wingate, instead of through the soil bank route. I think that is 
the answer. 

Mr. Assirr. I understood that the philosophy of the Department 
was that it would be cheaper to carry out a diversion program. 

Mr. Miter. Yes, extend our diversion program. 

Mr. Assirr. Put it in the soil bank, even though it may in my 
opinion be a discrimination against the peanut producers in not 
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permitting them to share in the program as the other five basic 
commodity growers were. 

Mr. Aubert. It does not give the land a rest and it puts a burden 
on the producer that he w ould not otherwise have of far ming that extra 
acreage. 

Mr. Assirr. And I might add it shows up in the cost of the program 
which it does not do in the other basic commodities. 

Mr. Wineate. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand when they were 
explaining. Did they say some of the oil stock or pickouts did go out 
of condition and had to be disposed of by others than oil stock? 

Mr. McMuan. That is correct. 

Mr. Winaarte. It was all right before it was stored? 

Mr. Resp. Yes. 

Mr. McMitan. Mr. Rawlings, did you have a question? 

Mr. Rawuinas. Yes, if I could just ask a question here. Several 
of us will have to leave very shortly to make a fairly tight plane 
connection. I was just wondering this: I have not yet got it straight 
in my mind after the recent statements here as to this question of 
paying $18 a ton to put peanuts in cold storage. In our area, the 
truckmen way up in the valley of Virginia, they are putting some of 
them in cold storage that is normally used for apples. The industry 
people in our area that had had experience with that type of cold 
storage for peanuts have as a matter of record recommended to the 
Department that it was not practical as to costs, and yet if 35 percent 
or 205,000 tons is way too much carryover, why are we spending all 
of this money? They have got the oil mills right in Sussex. They 
have got to be trucked back all the way, pay the cost of this for 
questionable cold storage. I just cannot quite understand that. 

Mr. McMiuan. I am certain the committee will go into that 
thoroughly before we make a decision. 

Mr. Apsirr. Some body from the Department might want to 
comment on that. 

Mr. Mace. If I may, the principal reason that we put them in 
cold storage, as I stated earlier, this year on an experimental basis 
was that they were in large part Virginia type peanuts, pretty high 
quality peanuts, and there was the possibility that again we may 
have a shortage of the good quality peanuts. 

Mr. McMiuuan. I hope the Department will take another look 
at the provisions of this bill and possibly you can change your report 
a little before we take final action. Thank you for coming here and 
giving us the benefit of your opinion on this legislation. JI see Mr. 
Vance of Virginia. Mr. Vance, would you care to make a statement? 
I notice you came in after the hearing began. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. VANCE, PRESIDENT, VIRGINIA 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Vance. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to say 
that this differential between Richmond time and Washington time 
got me just a little bit messed up on my schedule. That is the 
reason for being a little bit late. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. The statement that I would like to 
make will be very brief and to the point: I realize that you are winding 
up your hearing. 
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For the record my name is John B. Vance. I am president of 
Virginia Farmers Union, a general farm organization which has 
developed rapidly over the past 4 years in peanut producing counties 
of the State but not by any means limited to this area. The substan- 
tial strength of Virginia Farmers Union in peanut producing areas is 
the reason for my appearance before the subcommittee today. 

We appreciate the efforts of individual members of this subcommit- 
tee who sincerely devote their time and energy to bolstering farm 
imcome and to increasing the economic bargaining power of farm 
families in Virginia and the Nation. Congressman Abbitt is an 
untiring foe of those who want to destroy farm programs and cut 
still further already low farm prices and income. I want to take 
this opportunity to express our appreciation to Congressman Abbitt, 
who represents the Fourth District of Virginia and who, as a member 
of the subcommittee, is here today. 

The purpose of the bill introduced by Congressman Abbitt, H. R. 
6288, is that of prohibiting another cut in the prices and income of 
peanut producers through the amending of subsection 301 (b) (10) (A) 
to increase from 15 percent to 25 percent the allowance of carryover 
of peanuts in calculating normal supply. 

H. R. 6288 provides for increasing the carryover allowance in an 
amount approximating the average annual carryover over the past 5 
years. A realistic appraisal of the carryover in 1957 shows the same 
trend as over the past 5 years. It is difficult to see under the circum- 
stances that H. R. 6288 would increase the cost of administering the 
peanut program as Mr. Benson has stated the bill would-do in his 
adverse report to Chairman Cooley. While Mr. Benson expresses 
concern over the increased cost of the peanut program under H. R. 
6288, it seems clear that he is more concerned about the setback it 
would give his sliding-scale doctrine of price support for all price- 
supported commodities, including peanuts. 

Mr. Chairman, we grow crops other than peanuts in Virginia, but 
having been through the legislative wringer twice in defeating two 
attempts to remove peanuts from the list of basic commodities, we 
have come to understand the nature of the opposition to price support 
programs. H. R. 6288 would bolster the income of peanut producers 
to about 88 percent of parity, yet it gets an adverse report from the 
office of the Secretary of Agriculture. .In this connection, I would 
like to quote from the report of the Secretary. He says that H. R. 
6288 “would markedly raise the minimum price support level under 
the flexible formula and would materially reduce price support flex- 
ibility under the formula calculation.”’ This statement is true—there 
is no question about that—and I could very well use it to support 
my position. The significant point is that Secretary Benson uses the 
statement to express his opposition to H. R. 6288. 

The support level on the 1957 peanut crop is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture to be 82 percent of the January 15, 1957, 
effective parity price. Peanut farmers will receive in 1957 only 
$221.40 per ton or about 11 cents per pound on the average. The 
effective parity price was $270 per ton or 13.5 cents per pound on 
January 15,1957. In 1955 peanut prices reflected 90 percent of parity 
which is more nearly in line with, but does not reflect, full parity 
income for farm families. 
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The decline in farm income and prices ought to be ended. What- 
ever the commodity affected, Virginia Farmers Union seeks a more 
adequate price support program aimed at increasing the bargaining 
power of farm families. 

We hope the subcommittee will favorably act upon H. R. 6288 and 
that your action will be upheld by the full committee and the Congress 
itself. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the subcommittee. 

Mr. McMiiian. We are certainly happy to have your statement 
and it will be given consideration when the committee meets for final 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. Aspirr. I would like to commend Mr. Vance for a fine state- 
ment and express my appreciation for his coming up here and giving 
the committee the benefit of his views. 

Mr. McMinian. Thank you, Mr. Abbitt. 

The committee stands adjourned until further notice. 

(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m. the hearing was adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PEANUTS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:35 p. m., in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. John L. McMillan (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives McMillan (presiding), Grant, Albert, 
Abbitt, and Cooley. 

Also present: Representatives Poage and Burleson; Mabel C. 
Downey, clerk; and John Heimburger, counsel. 

Mr. McMiian. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of this meeting is to call the Department of Agriculture 
representatives here to discuss one of their recent administrative 
orders. I believe that is the purpose. 

Mr. Poaae. Yes. 

Mr. McMmuan. Mr. Miller, or both you and Mr. Thigpen, would 
you like to come to the witness stand at the same time? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AND J. E. THIGPEN, DIRECTOR, 
OILS AND PEANUTS DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Miuuer. I remarked the other day that 1 was not an expert 
on peanut, but Mr. Thigpen was. I am pleased to state that he is 
with us today, and can answer the questions that I think you asked 
him. 

Mr. McMiuuan. Mr. Poage has a few questions. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Poage was not the one, but I do want to ask some 
questions. 

Of course, frankly, I think Mr. Thigpen cannot answer our ques- 
tions. I think I know how Mr. Thigpen probably feels, although 
he is very loyal to the Department and always refused to offer any 
criticism of the Department. He is a good soldier, but I want to 
know who is behind this proposition of turning over the peanut 
business to the cottongrower. 

My people grow cotton. There are practically no peanuts grown 
in my district, but I think I know an injustice when I see it being done 
to somebody, and I try to speak up in behalf of the people who are 
being mistreated, and I think peanut people need protection—that 
those in west central Texas are getting a raw deal in this. And I 
think it happens in Carolina and in Oklahoma and other areas. 
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If in Georgia and Alabama they want to turn their peanuts over 
to the cottongrowers I haven’t the slighest objection. But I just 
do not believe that it is a sound policy to let Swift or Armour or 
Mr. Brooks or anybody else take this peanut support program away 
from the peanut producers. 

Il know Mr. Brooks’ standing in the Department, and so does 
everybody else. I am sure that he is worthy of high esteem. I 
know he was appointed by the President early in this administration. 
I know some at en personalities that are involved in this new policy. 

I do not think Mr. Thigpen can answer this. I doubt if you can, 
Mr. Miller. I think we have got to have somebody that will give us 
the policy of the Department, and why they propose to give Mr. Brooks 
7 cents or 7 percent—I have forgotten which—on these peanuts and 
still make our peanuts association carry the burden of support. 
Those peanut associations have been doing a pretty good job, so | am 
told, with what they have. 

You do not find any fault with what they have been doing, do you, 
Mr. Thigpen? 

Mr. Tuigrpen. We have no fault to find. 

Mr. Poage. You have no criticism of the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers Association. They have been the agency to handle this 
price support program. They have assumed the obligation, and for 
that they have gotten either 7 cents a bushel or 7 percent, I have 
forgotten which it is that they receive. 

Mr. Tuicren. On the redeemed peanuts it has been varying amounts 
representing net return or price above the amount of the loan which 
has been going into the hands of the association and has been used to 
pay operating expenses or distributed to the grower or credited to 
the grower. There is no basic change in respect to that. 

r. Poace. Except—— 

Mr. TuiGcren. So far as—— 

Mr. Poacre. Now haven’t the slightest prejudice against the cotton 
association. Certainly, I could not live where I do and object to 
cotton associations. IJ do not want the peanut people coming down 
and running our cotton program. And by the same token I do not 
believe cotton people ought to step in and take over these peanut 
people’s association. They are about the most helpless farmers in the 
United States. If they didn’t have the able representation that they 
have, in Congress (and please understand I do not represent any 
peanut areas), I fear they would have long since been out of business. 
The peanut people themselves probably have less money with which 
to conduct their operations than any other group in the United States. 

Do you know of any group of farmers that are in a worse predica- 
ment than the peanut farmer? 

Mr. Tuiapen. The Southwest growers have had a drought 2 years 
out of the last 3, the peanut growers——— 

Mr. Poacr. Need to know just who in the Department wants to 
bring a cotton association into the peanut business. I don’t think 
Mr. Thigpen can tell us. I think he knows but I think that his lips 
are sealed by loyalty, and that is perfectly proper, and I do not criticize 
him. I think you have got to call somebody down here that makes 
the order. 

Mr. McMiuan. He is not supposed to speak, but if he can give us 
some reason for the order. 
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Mr. Tuiepen. I may be a to answer to your satisfaction the 
question which is posed here. will be glad to discuss it. 1 think that I 
do know what the operation 3 up to the present time, and I think I] 
know the reasoning which underlies the Department’s position. And 
I will be glad to discuss it from that viewpoint if it is desired. 

Mr. McMi.ian. So that we mav know where we are going. 

Mr. Turepen. The issue which is raised here relates to the entry 
into the peanut business in the past year of the Cotton Producers 
Association, and the Cotton Producers Association is a farmer market- 
ing cooperative engaged in a number of lines of endeavor, including 
marketing of cotton, the making and sale and distribution of fertilizer 
and feed and on other such activities. 

In peanuts, as in the case in tobacco, the nature of the commodity 
being what it is, the market being what it is, the Department has over 
the vears carried out the price-support operations by loan agreement 
with the grower associations or cooperatives. 

In order to trv to protect the interests of the Government and of 
the growers as they use the price-support loan, the Department has 
preferred that the grower cooperative associations having the direct 
responsibility for the loan in the different areas—there are three areas 
in the case of peanuts—confine their activities to the handling and 
servicing of the price-support loan. In other words, we prefer that 
because if an organization has a commercial interest in the ware- 
housing and in the shelling and sale of peanuts, it is not to be expected 
that they would in all cases put the CCC or Government interest m 
protecting the price support ahead of their own interest. 

However, we have in a number of instances had _ price-support 
operations which have been carried on in part by farmer cooperatives 
which have engaged to some extent in other activities. And of course 
we have taken the necessary steps to protect the Government interests 
when we dealt with those organizations. 

In the case of peanuts, there has been one organization for the last 
2 or 3 years which has been engaged in warehousing and shelling of 
peanuts, and has serviced the loan for its members and patrons. In 
the Virginia-Carolina area the loans are serviced by an organization 
called the Peanut Growers Cooperative Marketing Association. 
When that organization began its operation, it engaged in the storage 
and in the shelling and sale of peanuts. And had we not operated 
the loan through that organization at that time, we “une have had 
to make special arrangements and we would have been in the position 
of denying the growers the loan through the organization which they 
had indicated they wanted to use when needed to place peanuts under 
loan. 

Now as to the situation this year, in terms 

Mr. Poace. Does the Virginia-Carolina association still engage in 
outside activities? 

Mr. Tuiceen. No; the Virginia-Carolina association has elected to 
confine its services now to the servicing of the price-support loans. 

Mr. Poacr. You requested them to do that; did you not? 

Mr. Tuicpen. We explained to them that we would prefer that 
they do that, but we in no way ordered them to do that. 

In other words, they are an independent organization under con- 
tract to handle the loans. In the case of the operation for 1957, the 
administrative burden of the Department in some respects would be a 
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little bit less if we confined our loan contractual agreement solely to 
the three grower associations—which I will speak of as we go along 
here as stabilization type associations in the sense that they confine 
their activities to the servicing of price-support loans. But when we 
look at the legislation under which we carry out the price support 
and the legislation over the years relating to farmers’ cooperatives, it 
is quite doubtful that the Department would be right if it should state 
that a bona fide farmer marketing cooperative cannot represent its 
members and patrons in certain aspects of the handling of price- 
support loans. 

We can, in establishing the terms for the handling of those loans, 
stipulate conditions which we think will fully protect the interests of 
the Government, which we think will prevent a marketing coopera- 
tive—as distinct from the stabilization association or private corpora- 
tion or partnership—from gaining a competitive commercial advantage 
out of the limited handling and servicing of the loan. And that is 
what we have tried to do. 

There is a simple working question and problem from my own stand- 
point that I, as a director of the responsible Division in the Department, 
am trying to resolve, and to draw a reasonable line within which we can 
work over the number of years ahead. 

And I make many mistakes, obviously, but sincerely, I think it is 
fair to say that those of us in the Department who have considered 
this problem have tried to draw a reasonable and fair line for opera- 
tions. 

The Cotton Producers Association will not have a direct loan 
agreement with Commodity Credit Corporation. The Corporation 
will limit its loan agreements—its direct loan agreements—to a single 
stabilization type of association in each of the three areas. That 
stabilization type of association will enter into a regular warehousing 
and receiving contract with warehousemen as it has heretobefore— 
will enter into the same kind of contract with the Cotton Producers 
Association. Now the Cotton Producers Association being a farmer 
marketing cooperative as distinct from a corporation or a partnership, 
will keep certain grower participation records in terms of the peanuts 
which the growers place under the loan. We think that to the extent 
that with the cooperative form of business organization which does 
keep these records—to the extent that their records can be used and 
save the keeping of the same records by the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers of Texas and Oklahoma, for instance, that it is reasonable to 
say that the Cotton Producers Association or any similar organization 
which saves that expense to the other organization may be reimbursed 
for that. We think that is a nominal figure. We put it around 25 
cents a ton of peanuts. It is a minor figure, and I would expect that 
the Cotton Producers Association or any similar association might like 
to say, “Let the other stabilization type of association keep the 
records.” 

We figure it as closely as we can. We are trying to make sure there 
that the money which goes to pay the expenses of these program 
operations does not go to a marketing cooperative in such a manner 
or in such a way that it improves their financial position, because 
they participate in the loan operation and in that event use their 
money to competitive advantage against a privately owned firm, part- 
nership, or corporation. We think we are sound on that point. And 
I believe that is not presently in issue to any extent. 
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Then we move to the second point which comes into question to a 
much greater extent, and on which I will do the best I can. I have 
not been able to satisfy some of the worries and concerns particularly 
of the sellers in the 

Mr. AuBert. Before you leave that first point; this business which 
will be handled by the Cotton Producers Association is business that 
would be handled by the growers association? 

Mr. TuicrEen. It would be handled by the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers Association. 

Mr. ALBERT. The growers association under its contract with you 
and in order to maintain its position in the Southwest, would have 
to service all farmers who want to participate in the price-support 
program in the area? 

Mr. Tuigren. Yes. 

Mr. AuBert. Is that true? 

Mr. Tuigren. That is the obligation they undertake; yes. 

Mr. AtBert. The Cotton Producers Association does not have that 
obligation? 

Mr. TuicpENn. The Cotton Producers Association limits theirs to 
their own members. 

Mr. Auspert. And the Cotton Producers Association picks the 
spots where it locates its warehouses and its operations? 

Mr. TuiapeEn. In part. 

Mr. AtBert. The point I am getting at is this, if they conduct 
their operations in the rich areas where peanuts are produced in large 
quantities, and leave the servicing only of the sparse areas to the 
Peanut Producers Association, which they are bound to do, they will, 
of course, be skimming the cream and leaving the rest for the Peanut 
Growers Association. 

Mr. Tuicren. I think we have provided safeguards to cover that 
which I will try to explain. And essentially, it comes to this: In the 
first place, since the stabilization type of association undertakes this 
overall obligation we agree in our contract, the loan agreement with 
them, that if their expenses in servicing that operation exceeds the 
amount of money which it takes to cover those expenses, that the 
CCC are going to underwrite that expense and will pay the extra cost 
above that income for the payment of such expenses. ‘That is a safe- 
guard to them which is not provided, of course, to the cotton-producer 
type of organization. 

Mr. AtBert. But it would be a much more satisfactory thing if it 
paid its own way. 

Mr. Tuiapen. That we always agree on. 

Mr. AuBert. It will pay its own way if it gets the good along with 
the poor areas but if it has to take only what is left, it won’t. 

Mr. Tuiapen. No. We have covered that. I think I can show 
you. 

We have a certain amount of money which is available to pay the 
loan cost including the operation expenses of the association. When 
that money is used, if the association has any funds which come from 
the redemption of peanuts placed under loan, those funds would be 
used to pay the association’s operating expenses before the CCC’s 
underwriting of the budget comes into play. We obligate not only 
the stabilization type of association to use redemption funds to pay 
these expenses, but we, also, obligate on a direct pro rata basis any 
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such redemption funds of the cotton producers association to pay the 
expenses of the stabilization association, Southwest Peanut Growers 
Association, so we have given the stabilization association the overall 
underwriting of their expenses which protects their capital fund. 

We have given them all of the money which is available to pay loan 
operating expenses under the program set up, except for maybe 25 
cents on the limited tonnage cotton producers association may save 
in expense on recordkeeping, and we have protected their position by 
saying that to the extent that there are funds, whether that redemption 
is by ‘the cotton producers or from the stabilization association, those 
funds will be available to pay expenses. In other words, if the cotton 
producers had $10,000 from the redemption of peanuts, and it took 
all of that $10,000 to make up the deficit in the expense incurred by 
the Southwest Peanut Growers Association that entire $10,000 would 
go over to pay that expense. 

Mr. Axsert. Is this the essential difference? If the cotton pro- 
ducers association were to set up to do the business, in all of the good 
producing peanut counties in the Southwest and would get a samapale 
on the business in those counties, could you then justify the overhead 
that has to remain with the Southwest Peanut Growers Association? 

Mr. Tuicren. Let us put it this way. As I see it, CCC has an 
obligation to make these price-support loans available if the cireum- 
stances are such that the use of the stabilization type association to 
cover the limited areas that might not be covered otherwise would be 
needed; yes. If it is not covered that way, then CCC would have 
the obligation. Then you have the problem of how to set it up and 
how much the Southwest operation would be carried out by people 
working directly for the Government. 

We do not see that situation to take place at the present time. 

Mr. Poacs. May | ask you this, before you get on the second point? 

You stated a while ago that in the beginning, if the Virginia-Carolina 
association would engage in other activities and if you didn’t order 
them out of the other activities, that you met with them and explained 
that you didn’t want them doing anything except this peanut stabili- 
zation work, and they met with vour suggestion, and that they are 
now confined themselves to peanut stabilization. I think that was a 
wise and sound procedure. 

Mr. Tuicpen. | think, too, Congressman, that they reached that 
decision and conclusion in large measure based on their own. 

Mr. Poage. Allright. You indicated that it was wise for them not 
to engage in any thing exe ept peanut stabilization, and they acquiesced, 
and they are engaging in peanut stabilization only. In the Virginia- 
Carolina area and Southwest area, at least, those associations are not 
engaged in anything except peanut stabilization, and there is nobody 
in either the Carolinas or in the Southwest doing any stabilization 
except the growers stabilization associations. 

We haven't any criticism of what you do in the Southeast. It is 
perfectly all right with us if you want to let the milk producers 
association handle the peanut business in the Southeast. If they 
want it that way, I am all for them having it that way. But I ama 
member of a milk- producing association, and I do not want it to get 
into the peanut business. | think it would be a bad thing for us, and 
for the peanut people, too. 

You sat down and encouraged these people in Virginia and Carolina 
to get out of unrelated activities. 
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Why didn’t you encourage somebody on the outside in the other 
business to get in the peanut stabilization business in the Southwest? 

Mr. Tuicren. We do not. Our position again 

Mr. Poaar. Why don’t you discourage these people in Virginia and 
Carolina? 

Mr. THiaPEeN. | suppose in a way I could say that by the very 
strict lines which I have been explaining here that it certainly must be 
discouraging to them to conte mplate what they may do in connection 
with the price support operations. 

Mr. Poaacr. They are not discouraged enough. Have you called 
them in and told them that you didn’t want them to get in this field? 

You thought it was ill-advised for them to do it, that you thought 
it was breaking down the program? ‘That is what you told the Vir- 
ginia and Carolina people. Have you told Mr. Brooks and his 
associates? 

Mr. Tureren. | think the circumstances are somewhat different. 
I might make this observation. There has been, as I mentioned 

earlier, in the Southeast one organization which has marketed pea- 
ote and stored peanuts. That particular organization shifted a few 
vears back from a private business organization or corporation, I 
guess, over to a cooperative. The management of that organization 
with the lines we are drawing around the operation with cotton pro- 
ducers, because of the difficult aspects of it, I believe, is considering 
reverting back to a corporate form or something of that sort rather 
than a cooperative. 

Literally, | do not think that the lines we have established leave 
the cotton producers’ association or any similar organization with 
any money competitive advantage by reason of their limited partici- 
pation in the loans in terms of servicing or representing their own 
members and patrons. I think it would be extremely difficult again 
to say that any bona fide farmer marketing cooperative could not, 
under the reasonable allowances we try to establish, represent its 
members and patrons. 

Mr. Poacre. Wouldn’t vou say then in Texas that the North Texas 
Milk Producers Association, if they cared to, should be allowed to 
go into the peanut business? They are purely cooperative; they are 
farmer owned. 

Mr. Tuiaren. | think we will have to say that farmer cooperatives 
are not in any manner confined to any one commodity. 

Mr. Poage. Do you want the milk producers to go into the peanut 
business? 

Mr. Tuicren. Well, from a strictly administrative stand} point we 
are not looking for these organizations to go into the business in that 
manner. 

Mr. Poace. Then would it be fair to say to the cotton association, 
“Stay out of the peanut business’’? 

Mr. Tuiaren. I do not know that I could make that kind of state- 
ment. And I believe that it would be fair to go back of the price- 
support operation and to consider the fact that the Department over 
many years has tried to help and to encourage farmer marketing 
cooperatives. 

Mr. Poace. Well, that is all right. But can we say then if you do 
not want to say it technically, that it would be fair to say then that 
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you see some advantage to peanut people in having this cotton 
association get into the ol ahs 

Mr. Tuigpen. Frankly, any time a bona fide business organization 
as a farmer cooperative goes into a business such as peanuts, I hope 
it will be of some advantage to the growers. 

Mr. Poaae. We all hope that. We hope that it will turn out a 
lot better than what we think it will. I ask you what you think. 
I think it will hurt. And I would like to have your opinion, what 
you think it will do, not what you hope. I hope it will raise the price 
to 300 a ton, but I haven’t any idea that it will. 

Mr. Tuigpen. If it does a good business I necessarily think it can 
help the growers, that is withovt regard to the price-support income. 

Mr. Coo.try. What caused you to propose this. What is the ad- 
vantage to be accomplished by this proposition? 

Mr. Tuigren. Congressman Cooley, we have, as you know the obli- 
gation of carrying out the price supports and we have been entrusted 
with deciding how that will be done. And within the pattern and 
framework which has been built up over the years, in the case of 
peanuts, we work with and through farmers cooperatives. For this 
vear, because of what we have established in the way of very strict 
lines re lating to the extent of participation by the marketing coopera- 
tives, as distinguished from the stabilization co-ops, we think that 
the policy underlying the Department’s operations are such that a 
bona fide farmer marketing cooperative has a reasonable position 
when it says that it should be allowed to represent its members and 
patrons in the placing of their peanuts under the loan. 

Mr. Cootny. That is not the question. Suppose the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Cooperative Association decided that it wanted to take 
over the peanut stabilization program in North Carolina, would you 
be inclined to say we will turn it over to that organization and let 
them operate it. The head of that is a good businessman. He deals 
primarily with cotton. 

Mr. Tuiapin. We have not made that statement in this case. 

Mr. Cooutry. I admit you have not, but does not one lead to the 
other? 

Mr. Tuigprn. Let us put it this way. The cooperative cotton 
association of North Carolina could go into the peanut business and 
to the limited extent could participate in the price-support operation. 

Mr. Coo.tery. It could not go into tobacco. It could not take over 
the functions of the tobacco stabilization corporation. 

I have been told what the Department plans to do, is to take away 
the right the farmers now have to elect their own officers and managers 
to run the tobacco stabilization corporation, that the Department is 
prompted by politics, that the Department wants the patronage that 
is involved in it. The Department wants to select these men to run 
these activities. I do not know where it came from, but I have heard 
that. It seems to me that there might be something to the rumor. 

Mr. Tuicren. I think there are two questions that so far as I 
know can be disassociated. I might say in general—and I am sure 
you are aware of this—that over quite a number of years there has 
been a question about the method of handling price-support operations 
for tobacco and for peanuts, as we have handled the operation through 
these associations. ‘That is not something which just came up this 
year. You will recall that it goes back through the war and it has 
been a perennial problem since the operation started. 
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So far as I know, the situation in that area is not greatly different 
from what it has been heretofore. It is one of those up-and-down 
questions. 

Mr. Coo.try. The rumors that I heard came from Kentucky, and 
in that section, rather than from our section. I thought that every- 
one was satisfied but I do not know that if you start putting the 
stabilization corporation into politics with political people at the 
head of all of them, you might end up with a disaster. You know 
that as much as [I do. I thought the program had been operating 
very well in all of the belts. 

Mr. Tuicren. I am not able to comment on it any further than I 
have. As you know, I confine my activities to trying to get the best 
job done that I can. 

Mr. Cootery. I know that. 

Mr. McMiutan. We will have to answer a rollcall. 

(At this point, 3:10 o’clock a short recess was held.) 

Mr. McMitian. Come to order. 

Mr. Cooury. Are you in a position to say whether or not any action 
is contemplated with regard to the management of the Stabilization 
Corporation? 

Mr. Tuigpen. I am not, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Cooury. Let me ask you then, if the Department has made 
this proposal—I want to make it clear—can you tell us the advantage, 
if any, there is in the change? 

Mr. Tuicrpen. With respect to the peanut operations? 

Mr. Cooutry. Yes. 

Mr. Tuicepen. We are not making any change for any such reason 
in the peanut operations here. We are simply trying to get what we 
consider to be a reasonable and fair application of the program and 
to give reasonable and fair consideration to the cotton producers 
association as a farmer marketing cooperative, and to all other seg- 
ments of the industry. 

Mr. Cootey. Where will that lead us if the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association, which we regard very highly, per- 
haps one of the best managed cooperatives in the country, can handle 
haps one of the best managed cooperatives in the country, comes in 
and says it can handle the peanuts for eastern Carolina, that many of 
its members are peanut growers, and they say, ‘“We can do it and 
probably do it better and cheaper?” 

Mr. Tu1GPEn. The answer to that particular proposition would be 
“No”; that is not contemplated. We have an organization which is 
handling satisfactorily the price-support phase of the program, and 
limits its activities to that. But if you, as a farmer marketing coop- 
erative, come in with some of your members and engage in the storage, 
selling, and merchandising of peanuts, in competition with anybody 
else who is engaged in that business, you can to the limited extent 
that we have set out here represent your members and patrons, but 
the cotton association of North Carolina then would be limited in its 
operations to its commercial business and in the shelling and selling 
of peanuts, plus those peanuts which they receive at their facilities to 
go into the loan. It would not have the general authorization, nor 
would it have the direct contract with the CCC. 

Mr. Cootey. Are we to assume from that remark that in this par- 
ticular area that is now directed by this order you do not have an 
agency that has been effectively and efficiently handling the program? 
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Mr. Tuiepen. I do not think that at all. Under the program 
which has been made, we are confining the loan agreement to the 
single agency which has been handling it in the area heretofore. We 
are not allowing the marketing cooperative which has a limited scope 
and a limited business as to its commercial activities, the use of funds 
from money from price support, we do not allow them to finance any 
inventory for shelling and sales with CCC funds in such a way as 
that they could get cheap financing. We obligate them so that they 
cannot redeem peanuts from the loan at a price any lower than pri- 
vately owned firms could redeem peanuts from the loan which are 
stored in their own warehouse. We are requiring them to give the 
money which comes out of the redemption of peanuts to the growers, 
so that they cannot build up a capital fund from the loan operation 
on any basis, which could be used against competitors. We are obli- 
gating them to cover the expenses of the overall loan operation on a 
pro rata basis, as funds come out of the redemption, so that cannot 
be to the disadvantage of the stabilization cooperatives. We are 
simply not saying to a bona fide marketing farmer cooperative which 
we hope and think could be of some help to the peanut growers, that 
“You would be denied completely the right of representing your mem- 
bers and patrons in connection with your business operations.”’ 

Mr. Cootry. You say, “‘represent.’”” You mean actually to store 
the peanuts for them? 

Mr. TuiGpren. That is right, and in the keeping of the records, 
advancing the money, and trying to redeem the peanuts, we will let 
them operate. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you have any members—you say the members 
who grow peanuts? 

Mr. Coouey. Yes. A lot of the cottongrowers are also peanut 
growers. 

Mr. Tuicreen. Let us take the cotton association in a limited way 
in the southwest area for the moment. They go into a given location 
or two locations, and they start out and go to the growers and say, 
“All right, we are a farmer marketing cooperative and we are going 
to start in and set up facilities to store and sell peanuts for farmers to 
deliver them to us. As a farmer marketing cooperative we think and 
hope that we will be able to make money in the operation, and that 
you will then share in what we make out of the operation.”’ 

Mr. Poags. And that is what they were doing when it started, was 
it not- 

Mr. Turiepen. That is right, the marketing—not price support; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaas. They were in other lines of business where they might 
hope to get some money, make some money for their members, but 
you talked them out of it, you went and told them that you thought 
it was bad, and I agree with you that it was, and you told them that, 
not just once, but twice. 

Mr. Txuiepen. Well, only from the standpoint of combining the 
price support with other operations. 

Mr. PoaGe. Well, anyhow, you are now telling the cotton people 
just the opposite thing. You are telling them that it is a good thing. 
And you are going out and trying to sell those boys on the idea that 
maybe they could make some money by bringing in this other 

Mr. Tuieren. No, sir. 
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Mr. Poacer. You are telling them that they could do both, that it 
was good, and yet in the Virginia-Carolina instance, you were insisting 
that they divorce their outside interest. 

Mr. THigrEen. No, sir. 

There is a very distinct and sharp difference. Whereas we gave 
the Virginia-Carolina organization, to begin with, all of the features 
which go with the price-support operation, including the money that 
goes to pay the expenses and all of the other aspects, here we are 
denying that— 

Mr. Poace. I know that you are not giving them the full program. 
Not this year, but the next year or the next year after that they will 
get. the rest of the program and they will be exactly where the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina people were, and yet it is bad for Virginia-Carolina, 
but it is a fine thing for you to foster on us. 

Mr. TuigrEen. No, sir; | cannot accept that. 

Mr. Atsert. This Cotton Producers Association, is this an organi- 
zation that came in there from somewhere else to start a business in 
competition with the trade that was built up there? 

Mr. TuHicren. | don’t know whether the Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion is operating in cotton in Oklahoma—lI don’t know that they do 
operate, but in some of the southwest cotton areas they do, and the 
Cotton Producers Association did buy an existing corporate organiza- 
tion, and in a sense it is operating that organization as a coopera- 
tive 

Mr. Poace. Let me ask you if the Department discussed that 
purchase with the Georgia Peanut Co. 

Mr. Tuicren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poagce. Would you tell us whether the Department discussed 
that purchase before they made it? 

Mr. Tuicpun. No, sir; | think that | would be correet in saying 
we did not. We were told by the Cotton Producers Association that 
they expected to make that purchase and, to give you a little bit of 
history, if | may, they came in last year and asked that they be given 
u loon agreement or contract for price-support operations through 
their facilities, and following the pattern which we had followed pre- 
vious e we gave them what amounted to an unlimited type of loan 
agreement direct with the Commodity Credit Corporation, and what 
we are proposing for 1957 represents a complete pulling back from 
that position and the drawing of lines which we think will assure that 
the Cotton Producers Association has no monetary competitive ad- 
vantage by reason of its limited action in representing its members on 
price support. 

Mr. Poace. Now, if you are so sure, and I do not question your 
sincerity on it, Mr. Thigpen, understand that—I do not question your 
sincerity—but you said that what you are now doing is not going to 
help the Government, and you also said that you do hope that it will 
create some broader market for the producers in some way that we 
do not quite understand, but you hold that hope, but still you know 
that it won’t help your administration, and it won’t save any money. 

Now, there are a lot of people that are seriously concerned, and 
while you say that it is not going to be very dangerous, there are a 
lot of people in the business that think it is going to be dangerous. 

Mr. Tuiaprren. Yes. 
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Mr. Poace. Now, you think it is not going to do anything, that is, 
it is not going to help the Government, in any way, shape, or form, 
and the peanut people, through their own representatives and every- 
body in the State of Texas that I know of that sell peanuts, those are 
the people that make up the Southwest Peanut Association. They 
are the people who make up the Southwestern Peanut Growers 
Association. And they do not think that it will help them, like you 
think it will. So why did you force this thing on them, when the 
people that are involved think that it is not going to help? They do 
not believe it will help them. And you know that it won’t help the 
Government. Why not accept their fears and don’t do the thing— 
evervthing is moving all right now. It seemed that things were 
moving better in the peanut cooperatives than in any similar groups 
that I know of. So why upset this situation? The Department of 
Agriculture surely has got enough troubles without going into this. 

Mr. McMritan. I thought, and I might be wrong, that he said it 
would help the administration of the support programs. 

Mr. Poace. No; it would not. Is that right? 

Mr. Tarapen. Mr. Chairman, our administrative job would be a 
little bit easier if we did not have the limited participation of the 
cotton association, but I think that we are coming up against a matter 
of principle in making the decision which we made—— 

Mr. Poaae. Well, don’t you think that the people of the Southwest 
have any rights in this thing? Do you feel that the people who 
make up the Cotton Producers Cooperative, simply because they are 
all farmers in that cooperative, have greater rights than the farmers 
who make up the Southwestern Peanut Growers Association? 

Now, who owns the Cotton Producers Association? Who owns it? 

Mr. Turcren. As far as I know, it is owned by farmers. 

Mr. Poaae. Farmers where? 

Mr. Turapen. All over the Southeast and the Southwest and 

Mr. Poaae. Well, as I understand it no Texas or Oklahoma farmers 
own any part of this cooperative yet. These cotton people have 
their agents out among the peanut people, trying to sell membership 
to them—but we have not bought this thing. The present members 
are only in the Southeast 

Mr. Tuiaren. No, sir. 

Mr. Poaae. They are not? 
one TuiGgpen. It has business in the Southwest, and I don’t 

ow 

Mr. Poaas. They want to get in the Southwest on a bigger scale; 
isn’t that so? 

Mr. Turcpren. It is an organization that is trying to grow; yes. 

Mr. Poaas. Basically, it is a southeastern cooperative. I do not 
have any objection to them doing business with their own people, 
but our people belong to cooperatives, too. They have their own 
cooperatives, and they belong to them, everybody that grows peanuts. 

ow, why do you pick out these people in Georgia to send into 
Texas and Oklahoma in order to build a bigger company, I should say 
cooperative, a bigger cooperative, in Georgia? 

Mr. Turepen. I did not pick them out. 

Mr. Poace. Well, maybe you did not send them over, but you put 
your blessing on them. 

Mr. Tuicpeen. No, sir. 
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Mr. Poages. I think you ought to give them the same kind of talk 
that you gave to the Virginia-C arolina people. 

Mr. Cootry. There was some tentative agreement and in Washing- 
ton it was objected to? 

Mr. Tuicren. That is right. 

Mr. Cootsey. Would you enumerate the objections for us, as best 
you can? 

Mr. Tuicren. The objectons have been voiced, I think, in the 
course of the discussion here. 

In the first place, there is an underlying fear on the part of the 
privately owned shelling firms that a large financially strong coopera- 
tive would give them trouble competitively i in the buying and shelling 
and selling of peanuts. Thatis, strictly from the standpoint of private 
commercial interests. 

Second, there is fear on the part of these shellers that the arrange- 
ment which Commodity Credit Corporation has for price support 
operations with any degree of participation by the large farmer co- 
operatives, may give that cooperative a competitive advantage by 
reason of the fact that it has this participation in loan operations. 

I have explained how we have tried to draw the line in that area. 

Third, there has been some fear on the part of the stabilization type 
association, the Southwest Peanut Growers Association, in Texas and 
Oklahoma, that area, that the entry of the Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion into the business would tend to split up the operation and to im- 
pair the effectiveness of the stab‘lization type organization and the 
price support loan, and I have tried to explain how we have protected 
their position in that area. 

Now, I can be wrong in my judgment and appraisal of the situation, 
but I do not see how there can be very much adverse effects coming out 
of the operation this year, and I do not believe that some of the fears 
which have been expressed and which have grown up are justified. 

Of course, I can be completely wrong. 

Mr. Cootry. What about the beneficial effects? You said there 
were no disadvantages, and I asked a moment ago about the beneficial 
effects. 

Mr. Tuicren. The beneficial effects from the standpoint of the 
operation of the price support, as such, I cannot say that this year I 
think it means much in terms of the support price operation. 

I have said actually because of the conflict we have heard discussed 
here, our operation would be a little bit easier if we did not have any 
participation of that organization on price support, but I pointed out 
that it has been for a long time the underlying policy of the Depart- 
ment, which was laid down by the Congress, with respect to farmers 
cooperatives; and that in the price support legislation the Congress 
does say that the Department may carry out the price support through 
farmer cooperatives, and that language was put into the law. 

It did not contemplate the limited type of stabilization operation 
used on peanuts. That fitted in and filled the gap that was not cov- 
ered by private industry otherwise. 

Mr. McMituan. You said it did not conflict? 

Mr. Tuicgpen. Those organizations were not in the picture then. 
The only cooperative when this legislation was written was the mar- 
keting type of cooperative. 
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Mr. Poags. But you did think of this type of organization and you 
did seek to promote the marketing agency into the type of organiza- 
tion of which we now have three in the United States, and they have 
been pretty well supported by the Department of Agriculture, have 
they not? 

Mr. Tuicgpen. To a great extent—I was not the originator of that. 
It developed to fill a need. 

Mr. Ausert. Let me ask you a question: 

Who was it that approached the Department on this arrangement? 

Mr. Tuicpen. It was the Cotton Producers Association. I com- 
mented earlier that last year they came in and asked for a contract. 

Mr. Aubert. Who? Was it Mr. Brooks? 

Mr. TuiGcreEn. Initially two of Mr. Brooks’ associates, Mr. Funder- 
burk and Mr. Parrish. And Mr. Brooks has also come in. 

Mr. Atsert. Did he approach you or somebody else? 

Mr. Tuicren. Their approach last year was directed to me as the 
head of the division having the administrative obligation. 

Mr. Auspert. They did not approach anybody superior to you in 
the departmental organization? 

Mr. Tuiepen. To the best of my knowledge, last year they ap- 
proached no one higher than my level. 

And the rules being what they were, last year we went ahead, as 
I explained. 

Now, again, to the best of my knowledge, all of this discussion which 
has come on this year, this question was not carried beyond my level 
in the Department by the Cotton Producers Association until some 
of the tentative decisions were made which were adverse to the position 
of the Cotton Producers Association. And I think in all fairness, 
without regard to who they talked to, I think that there has been a 
conscientious effort and a fair effort to try to work it out without 
bringing in people over my head. 

Mr. Ausert. Is it fair to say that substantially the arrangement 
made under which this organization has a special situation in the 
Southwest as against both producers and shellers, was your idea and 
the idea of the association worked out together; is that right? 

Mr. Tuigrpen. Congressman, that might be the answer to that, 
though we have tried to draw the lines on a reasonable basis on what 
is sometimes called the working level in the Department. 

Mr. Ausertr. That is what 1 wanted to know. 

Mr. MeMiuxuan. Do you care to ask any further questions? 

Mr. Burteson. Could I ask a question? 

Mr. McMuuan. Of course. 

Mr. Burvueson. First I want to say that I am grateful to the 
committee for letting me sit here. 

First, to clarify the matter of where the Cotton Producers Associa- 
tion is doing business, they are not doing any business, as I understand 
it, in Texas or Oklahoma, but only—I understand that it owns a 
business in Arizona. 

Mr. Tuicrpen. That might very well be. I am not sure of my 
ground on that. 

Mr. Cooitrey. How about Oklahoma? 

Mr. Burreson. I assume that they are now going in under this 
advantgage that they have, with this pyramiding of these things, 
being in the shelling business and the contract with the Department 
on the price support, that gives them this advantage. 
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Now, there is no question, it seems to me, about the authority to 
give them a contract, but if you give them a contract, I do not see 
where you get the authority to limit them at all, if they do have a 
contract—isn’t that arbitrarily done, if they have a contract, why 
shouldn’t they operate just like everybody else? 

Mr. Turaren. They do not have a direct contract with Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Burueson. I know that they have a warehouse contract, which 
will remain as the present operation. 

Mr. Tuiearen. Their contract is with the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers Association. 

Mr. Burueson. It seems to me that if they have this sort of an 
arrangment, that really the Department should have no—except by 
agreement with them—should have no particular authority to limit 
them. 

We feel and our people feel that this is a foot in the door, that now 
they can work toward an absolute monopoly in the support price 
program and in the shelling operation, that they can do both. 

Mr. Tuicpen. I understand the feelings which have been expressed 
through your people, Congressman, and I have a great deal of respect 
for them and their thinking and all other aspects. 

When we established, when C ommodity Credit Corporation estab- 
lishes the basis for the handling of price support and it carries out some 
of those operations through contract, which it is not obligated into, 
except as it deems it advisable to get the job done, it has a perfect 
right to establish the terms and conditions of the contract. 

Now, an organization — elect or not elect to enter into that 
contract by Commodity Credit Corporation, but the CCC has the 
right to set the terms of the contract which it deems to be advisable 
and essential, and presumably the terms of the contract will be ob- 
served, and I have no reason to question that they will not be here. 

Mr. Poacr. Now, Mr. Thigpen, you pointed out that the Cotton 
Producers Cooperative did not have a contract with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, but does have a contract with the Southwestern 
Peanut Growers Association. How did they get that contract with 
the Southwestern Peanut Growers Association? 

Now, of course, the Southwestern Peanut Growers Association did 
not want any such contract. Will vou therefore just tell us how the 
cotton people got that contract? 

Mr. Aspitrr. You say they have to do it. Why? 

Mr. Poacer. Because he can destroy the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers Association. I gather that he told them that they had 
better deal with Mr. Brooks. 

Now, isn’t it a fact that the contract was made under pressure 
that you put on the Southwestern people? 

Mr. TuiGPEN. Congressman, that may be correct, but let me 

Mr. Poaae. Well, you think it is correct, don’t you-—-and the 
important thing is, you gave the impression here that the South- 
western Peanut Growers Association is just voluntarily dealing with 
these people, whereas they had to deal with them to live, didn’t they? 

Mr. TuiGpen. Perhaps not quite that way, but let me accept 
your viewpoint as you stated it without arguing that. There was 
reluctance on the part of the Southwestern Peanut Growers Associa- 
tion to enter into any contract arrangement with the Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association. 
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Mr. Poace. But you did paint the picture that they entered 
voluntarily. 

Mr. Tuigren. Well, I think, to accept the various aspects of the 
proposition, that they would have preferred not to. I think that is 
correct. But, as to the contractual arrangement we worked out, the 
terms of that contract with the stabilization type of association— 
we worked with them, we work with the shellers and the warehousemen 
to establish the terms of all the contracts, not only the one that we 
have with the stabilization associations, but also the one which the 
stabilization association has with the warehouses. 

And in this case they did have a special contract with the Cotton 
Producers Association and we think that, as I say, we have those 
terms of the contracts so drawn that we can expect to accomplish 
and to hold the operations within the lines which have been explained. 

Mr. PoaGe. You think so, but obviously the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers Association did not think so. 

Mr. Tuiapen. I don’t believe that the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers Association questioned what will be done under specific 
terms of the contract. What they questioned was the advisibility or 
desirability of any contract. 

Mr. Poace. That is right—oh, I don’t think they questioned that 
the terms of the contract as written would be carried out, but they do 
question the advisibility of entering into that kind of a contract. 
But in spite of that you forced them to do it. 

Mr. Tuigren. Well, I don’t like the word “forced,’’ Congressman. 

Mr. Poaae. Well, they did not like it, either. And that is what we 
are here for and why we are talking about it and why we are concerned 
about it, because we don’t like it either, but it was forced upon them, 
nevertheless. They have got to sign a contract or get completely out 
of business. That was the choice they had, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Tuicren. Not- 

Mr. Poagn. What would you have done if the Southwestern 
Peanut Growers Association refused to sign a contract? 

Mr. Tuicren. Well, let us take the alternatives that they might 
have had. 

The Southwestern Peanut Growers Association could have said “we 
will not in any way have any contractual arrangement with the Cotton 
Producers Assoc ‘iation”’ 

Mr. PoaGce. That is right, and you let them know that if they did 
not, vou would make a direct contract with the Cotton Association, 
didn’t you? 

Mr. Tuicren. But that we would not in anyway withhold from the 
Southwestern Peanut Growers Association the contract for all the 
rest of the operation beyond the limited operation of the Cotton 
Growers Association. 

Mr. Poags. Well now, you are just trying to do with those people 
what the telephone company did, you are trying to do in the South- 
west like the Bell Telephone Co. did when they were dealing with 
these small local REA cooperatives, giving them these territories 
where there might be 3 miles between telephone stations; but when 
they got into an area where there was a profitable business in the 
built-up areas, they wanted it. 

Mr. Tuiaren. I don’t believe that our position comes into that 
area at all. 
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There are different alternatives which can be followed. We desire 
to work with the Southwestern Peanut Growers Association. We do 
not wish in any way to impair that organization. We are apprecia- 
tive of the job which that organization has done. 

We have asked them to consider all aspects of this and to work 
with us within the lines which we think we finally should draw. 

We have in essence, even though I might personally prefer not to, 
except on one point of prince iple, in which we think that we are 
right——— 

“Mr. Poace. You wanted to help the cooperators? 

Mr. TuHiapen. Not necessarily. We in this case do not want to 
help a cooperative, we don’t want to slap them. 

Mr. PoaGce. Well, we have in Texas what is known as the Texas 
Cotton Association and I believe that it does the same thing that Mr. 
Brooks’ outfit does, they are a cotton cooperative and they sell cotton 
and they have farmer members. 

But you are bringing in a Georgia bunch and you don’t bring them 
in on an even basis with the Texas Cotton Association, because the 
Texas Cotton Association cannot do cotton and peanut business at 
the same time. It has to deal purely on a cotton basis, purely on the 
basis of cotton and they make their profit in a favorable market for 
cotton, but this Georgia association, that comes in and says ‘You 
have got some cotton and you have got some peanuts, join us and we 
will make a profit for you on both of them.” 

Mr. Tuicrren. Congressman, that is not correct. If you will recall 
the discussion with Mr. Cooley relating to a similar cotton organiza- 
tion in the Virginia-Carolina area, this Texas Cotton Association, if 
it were in the peanut business would be able to participate in the same 
limited way— 

Mr. PoaGcs. I understand that, but it did not enter the peanut 
business. This Texas Cotton Association is trying to live and keep 
their people in their field, and the peanut people are trying to keep 
themselves in that field, the peanut association is. 

But you bring in this Georgia association and they say, ‘Here, 
we have got an advantage over both of you, the Texas Cotton Associa- 
tion and the Southwestern Peanut Growers Association.” 

Now, if we have such solicitude for the coopel ratives why should 
we not be just as solicitous with the Texas Cotton Association as we 
are about this group from Georgia? 

Mr. Tuicren. It is not a question altogether of solicitude with 
respect to a cooperative organization. It is a question of trying to 
adapt the price-support operation to the conditions whic th exist. 
The Department was not, in any respect as far as I know, responsible 
for the entry of this organization in the peanut business—the cotton 
associations in the various areas do participate in the cotton-support 
operation and—— 

Mr. Poace. That is right, but - 

Mr. Tuicpen. And the cooperatives in the bean areas in 
Michigan—— 

Mr. Poacr. And the Southwestern Peanut Growers Association, 
can they get into the cotton business? 

Mr. Tuicren. We do not control what that organization does. 

Mr. Poagr. Well, what would you tell us if the Southwestern 
Peanut Growers Association gets into the cotton business? 
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Mr. TuicrEen. We did not tell them they had to go out. 

Mr. PoaGcr. No; but you 

Mr. Tuicren. We explained and discussed with them what we are 
trying to accomplish and we asked them to make their own decision. 

Mr. Poags. You did not explain that the Cotton Producers As- 
sociation are doing the same thing which you advise the Virginia- 
Carolina Association not to do? 

Mr. TuicPen. That is an entirely different relationship. In the 
one case we have, I think in the Department over the years, although 
I did not originate it, tried to find the most practical way of making 
the funds available, considering the nature of the commodity and the 
market for it. 

In the case of Cotton Producers Association which came in from a 
commercial standpoint, we have tried to avoid denying them the 
right to represent the members, but at the same time, we have tried 
to make sure we have drawn lines which would preclude any possibility 
that they could use the limited participation in price-support opera- 
tions to competitive commercial advantage, or so act In any way that 
it would weaken or jeopardize the interests of the Government in the 
price-support operation. 

Mr. Poaaer. I understand that answer, but suppose the South- 
western Peanut Growers Association tried to get into the cotton 
market, is the Department of Agriculture welcoming them into the 
cotton business and are you going to continue to do business with 
them if they get into the cotton business? 

Mr. TuicPen. If they got into the cotton business in a way which 
meant that they could not possibly service the peanut price-support 
operation, we then would look at some other way of handling it. 

What we try to avoid is a conflict of interest in the operation. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you think that taking away from the established 
organizations that were functioning and are now functioning and 
transferring that to a new organization, that that does not weaken 
the old organization? 

Mr. Tuteren. As the lines are drawn, none of that business is 
taken away because the old organization retains the money for 

operating expenses with minor savings from recordkeeping. 

The old organization has responsibility for supervising warehousing 
and so on of the Cotton Producers Association just as it has for 
privately owned warehouses or corporately owned warehouses. | 
cannot see where in this proposal this year, where in any manner it 
jeopardizes the position of the old organizations. 

Mr. Cootey. It might not jeopardize them, but would it not 
weaken them, if that new organization from Georgia goes in there? 

Mr. Tuicpen. I don’t think that weakens the old organization 
because we look to the old organization to carry the responsibility 
for the price-support operation. We do not look to the Cotton 
Producers Association to supervise-——— 

Mr. Cootry. How about the warehouses? 

Mr. Tuiapen. The old organization owns no warehouses, all of its 
warehousing is done under contract with people who own and operate 
warehouses. I mean, the old organization owns 1 or 2, but somebody 
else operates them. 

Mr. Cootry. What would be the benefit to this Georgia group if 
the Georgia organization goes into that area? Thev would go in there: 
to make money, would they not? 
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Mr. Tuicren. As far as the price support is concerned, I don’t 
know that there are any benefits. 

Mr. Coo.tey. What are the benefits? They go there for some pur- 
pose, some profit; what are the benefits? 

Mr. Tuicpen. They go in as a commercial organization to form a 
cooperative, presumably with the objective of rendering a service to 
farmers and as a cooperative they get some benefits for farmers——— 

Mr. Poacr. Well now, you say rendering a service to farmers. 
What service would they be rendering that is not now already being 
rendered by the Southwestern Peanut Growers Association or the 
Texas Cotton Association? 

Mr. Tuicpen. I don’t know of any aspects of the price support 
operation which are not presently covered. 

Mr. Poacr. What possible service, whether it is price support or 
anything else? 

Mr. Turapen. Well, that moves into the question of whether a 
farmers’ cooperative of any kind is of any value to farmers. 

Mr. Poacr. No; it does not. We have got farm cooperatives in 
Caddo County in the cotton field. I have asked what possible benefit 
can these people render coming in there and duplicating that service? 

Mr. Tuicpen. As far as I know, there is no farmer marketing 
cooperatives in the peanut industry in the Southwest. 

I might make the observation, without attempting to support or 
defend a cooperative in this particular case, which is difficult; 1 might 
make the observation that if this organization provides services and 
facilities in the Caddo County area this year which are better than 
the services and facilities that have been available to farmers hereto- 
fore in marketing their peanuts, strengthening the market which has 
not been heretofore—that it could be of definite value to the farmers 
of that area. 

Now, any organization going in, corporate or partnership or what- 
not, could be helpful. 

Mr. Cootrny. You say there are no cooperatives. I know that in 
my own county there are. Where can a farmer sell peanuts except 
through an agency designated in Washington? 

Mr. Tuigren. Well, there is a distinction between selling peanuts 
and placing them under loan 

Mr. Coouey. Or placing them under loan? 

Mr. Tuicren. The organization in the Virginia-Carolina area serv- 
icing the loan—they have contracts, | presume, in Edgecombe County 
and in Nash County, I assume, and those are the Columbia Peanut 
Co., the Suffolk Co., the Planters Peanut Co., and it may have con- 
tracts with three of those organizations in the same town, Tarboro 
or Enfield or wherever it might be. 

Now, the farmer goes to town with his peanuts. He cannot sell 
them all, and so he wants to put them in the loan and he may put 
them in the loan through any one of the three organizations which 
have contracts with the Stabilization Association, and that same prop- 
osition prevails in the Southwest. 

Heretofore, assume there had been only one buyer, I won’t call the 
name, X, a buyer, and that the farmer did not get very good treat- 
ment from that buyer because there was no competition, and the 
warehouse facilities were not very good and the peanuts, because they 
had no shelling facilities, the peanuts had to be hauled 100 miles to 
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be shelled, and so if some organization came in there and put up some 
good warehouse and put up a shelling plant and with its own money, 
without regard to a price-support organization, and bought peanuts, 
then that it brought fresh competition in the market and to the extent 
it bought all it could and had to put some under loan, provide better 
servicing for the loan operation, it could be helpful to the farmers in 
that area. 

Mr. Atserr. | have some questions. 

Don’t you think, Mr. Thigpen, or do you think, that you have 
taken all of the steps, as I understand it, to prevent this organization 
from getting any competitive advantage over the commercial shellers 
in the Southwest? 

Mr. Tuicrun. As far as the price-support operation is concerned, 
Congressman, I think we have. And again I say that I could be 
wrong, but I think we have. 

Mr. Atsert. And you do not think this is an operation which will 
force other shellers to sell out to cooperatives or to organize them- 
selves into cooperatives? 

Mr. Tuicren. I don’t believe that the shellers, when they observe 
it, will find it to their advantage to move in that direction. 

Mr. Atrertr. And can any other cooperatives that offer the same 
facilities and have the same mission as this organization, can they get 
the same advantage? 

Mr. Tuicren. They have the same kind of treatment; ves. 

Mr. Aupert. Let me ask vou this? You said, as I understand it, 
that before this cooperative bought out the Georgia Peanut Co. and 
got into the business, they did discuss it with the Department and 
the Department did not encourage them and that they did have to 
sign a contract? 

Mr. Tuicpen. I think that is correct. I would like to clarify the 
point or confuse it to this extent: 

The Cotton Producers Association people came in to us and said, 
‘We are in the process of buying the Georgia Peanut Co.” and they 
said there were certain negotiations and, ‘‘We would like a loan agree- 
ment to handle price support.” 

In other words, from my standpoint, they had bought the Georgia 
Peanut Co. and we had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Atsert. You did not tell them at the time they signed this 
contract 

Mr. Tuigpen. We gave them a contract last year which was much 
more favorable than the one that we are letting them participate in 
this year, there is no comparison. In other words, we have tightened 
it up and taken away from them, and they are not getting out of the 
price support anything they had expected or had reason to expect last 
year. 

Mr. Atsert. Then I understand from what you said the only reason 
for giving them this contract is that you think on principle that as a 
farmers’ marketing cooperative they are under the law entitled to it? 

Mr. TuicrEen. To represent their members, that is correct. 

Mr. Burueson. As | understand it, in 1957 they are not permitted 
to go into these other businesses 








Mr. TuiGren. Essentially, that is correct, as to the 1957 operation. 
What we say to them is, “We do not want you to get into these other 
operations.” 
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Now, they are an independent organization, they do not have to go 
into the price support operation if they do not wish to, and they can 
quit the price support operation and they can take the money that 
they have and then go into the commercial business of warehousing or 
shelling peanuts or do what they want. 

Mr. Burieson. But the »y were organized for the purpose, and they 
have been servicing the people, and were organized for that purpose? 

Mr. Tarepen. I think that they render a ‘good service. 

Mr. Burueson. But as far as going into something else that they 
were never organized for the purpose of going into, and again pursu- 
ing this line of questioning, why bring somebody in that was not 
organized and never was organized for that business and have that 
multiple interest and purpose into this price-support program? 

Mr. Apert. If the gentleman would yield, | think that the Farm- 
ers Union has a peanut operation of some kind in Oklahoma. Could 
they make this same contract that they have, so far as you know? 

Mr. Tuicren. No, sir; they could not, because they are not in the 
commercial end of the marketing of peanuts and we are trying to 
limit the stabilization end of it, and the overall responsibility, to one 
organization in an area; otherwise it will be difficult to handle and 
you might have to resort to an entirely different method of handling 
the operations. 

We still are looking to the Stabilization Association in each area 
to carry the responsibility, and we are protecting them financially, 
and I believe that we are, on the other side, precluding any commercial 
marketing cooperative from getting a competitive benefit out of price 
supports. 

Mr. Poace. Well, you encouraged that kind of competition in 
Virginia-Carolina. 

Mr. Tuicren. No, sir; we did not encourage, and we are not 
encouraging. 

Mr. Cootey. You did not answer Mr. Burleson’s question. 

Mr. Tuicren. | did not? 

Mr. Cooutey. He asked why you brought in a new organization in 
this area or contracted with a new organization to operate in an area 
where they have not been? 

Mr. Turcpen. Well, they went in there. We did not bring them 
in. We gave them a contract on a limited basis as a matter of 
principle. We did not give them a direct contract. We let them 
participate in a contractual arrangement for bmited purposes as a 
matter of principle, and that is the line which I think we are obligated 
to hold. 

Mr. Cootry. They have to go in there and establish relations with 
the membership in the area and solicit membership there. 

Mr. TuiepEn. I think that is correct, just as a corporation would 
have to go in and establish relations with customers, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. If they go in and solicit members, they certainly are 
going to contend that they have some advantage over the existing 
organizations, aren’t they? 

Mr. Txuigpen. I cannot help what they pretend—but their com- 
petitors are also pretty good pretenders. 

Mr. Coo.ny. They will say, ‘We will pay you more profits if you 
join us.” 

Mr. Tuiaprn. Well, Mr. Cooley, you know how it is. You know 
how these tobacco warehousemen publish prices higher than the prices 
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actually for tobacco and you know that this competitive play—it is 
retty keen on both sides, and I don’t think that one organization 
- much over the other. 

Mr. Grant. If I may ask for a moment, and go to another phase: 

Mr. Thigpen, do you recall that you told us—you may recall that 
at that time I said that it looked like we had enough headaches trying 
to look after the legislative end of the peanuts, but every summer and 
every fall we get a good many problems and as I told you, I have, 
during the last few days received several telegrams from local insur- 
ance agents in my district, and I was told by one of them who stated 
that this insurance business that heretofore was given to the local 
agents would be given to two firms in the State of Georgia, and I 
believe he told me that, although I am aware of that, but I wish that 
for the record you could please explain the departure in insurance that 
is being carried out on these peanuts so we may have something that 
we might explain to the local agents. 

Mr. Tuigpen. Yes. In the first place, we are not giving insurance 
to any specific firms. On the contrary, whereas we have heretofore 
required the warehousemen to carry insurance on peanuts held in 
commingled storage, that is, where peanuts are under the CCC loan and 
held in commingled storage, we are saying in 1957 that we no longer 
require the carrying of that insurance and CCC will assume whatever 
risk is involved and absorb whatever losses are incurred. 

It is similar to what we do on tobacco, as a matter of fact. Now, 
in case the peanuts are lost, the CCC funds have that set up—— 

Mr. Grant. The CCC simply absorbs the losses? 

Mr. TuiGcren. Yes. 

Mr. Grant. Does that mean that the farmer will save the insurance 
premium, or the warehouseman? Where will that saving go to? 

Mr. Tuigpen. On peanuts, they will, if they are redeemed—there 
is a feature included for the risk of storage and the redemption of 
peanuts. 

Mr. McMiutan. Just a minute. I believe Mr. Miller has to leave 
to catch a plane. 

Mr. Miter. I do. I am sorry. 

Mr. McMiutay. All right, Mr. Thigpen, you may proceed. 

Mr. Tuigren. On peanuts, which are redeemed, there is a charge 
for the risk involved. On the large bulk of the peanuts that go into 
loan and which have to be diverted, the Government saves, I believe, 
a large part of the costs on insurance, because in the first place we 
have paid insurance on the value of those peanuts for edible purposes 
which is something more than twice what we are able to get out of 
them when we divert them for oil or meal, and those elements are 
over half of what is involved. 

I think it is inevitably true that on ordinary small insurance 
contracts that the expenses are such that there is a cushion there 
against the loss which might be incurred. CCC does not purchase 
insurance, but it absorbs its own losses. 

Mr. Grant. Am I correct in assuming that this insurance is being 
taken away from the local insurance agents, if it is not being given 
to anyone else? 

Mr. Tuicren. Well, we just are not taking insurance. 

Mr. Poaae. Now, just suppose that the Southwestern Peanut 
Growers Association decided that they wanted to grow cotton in 
Georgia. 
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Will that be all right with you? 

Mr. Tuigpen. Yes, sir, they can go into any business that they 
want, any place they want. 

Mr. Poaas. I know, but will you then cancel your contract with 
them? I understand they can go into business of growing cotton, 
just as I understand they can go into the cow business, but if they are 
going into the cotton business, can they handle the peanuts, if they go 
into the cotton business in Georgia? 

Mr. Turepen. If it creates a conflict of interest which we think is 
undesirable, we would either discontinue with them or would try to 
draw lines to protect our interests. 

If it creates no conflict and if they service the job satisfactorily——— 

Mr. Poacr. Now, you have already stated that you did not want 
these price-support organizations going into the outside businesses, 
and you told us that you talked with the Virginia-Carolina people, 
and that you talked them out of these outside businesses, and that 
you did not want that, and I think that is perfectly all right, I find 
no fault with that, but now it seems to me that what is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and if you are going to let these Georgia 

eople take over the peanut business in Texas and take over the peanut 
Castaane in Oklahoma, if you are going to let them do that, then how 
would you like for the Texas people to go in and take over the cotton 
business in Georgia, where they can compete with Mr. Brooks? 

Now, you bring Mr. Brooks into Texas, where we have got cotton 
associations and where we are doing pretty well, or at least we think 
we are doing pretty well, you bring Mr. Brooks down into Texas there 
and we do not need him to put a club over the Texas cotton associa- 
tions—but leaving that entirely aside, you bring in unfair competitive 
competition to our cotton cooperatives in Texas when you bring these 
people in, who have a peanut program on the one side and a cotton 
program on the other side, and you have put them in a position where 
they are in competition against our cotton associations. 

Now, if you are so greatly concerned, as you say, about the welfare 
of the cooperatives, then leave the Texas cooperatives alone, unless 
we are doing something wrong, and if we are doing something wrong, 
then you just tell us what it is. But as long as we are doing all right 
and doing a service, let us not have somebody from Georgia, let us not 
get somebody in from Georgia to come in and cut our throats. 

Mr. Tuiapen. I believe we are not doing that. 

Mr. Poage. Well, we believe that you are, and that is the whole 
difference, that is the bone of contention, that is where we disagree. 

Now, of course, we cannot be sure, either one of us, and you say 
that you cannot be sure, and neither can we, and you say that you 
believe it does not hurt us, but we believe that it is hurting us. We 
believe it is fixing to destroy us. We believe in having fair competi- 
tion, and we can meet fair competition, but we believe that here we 
have been given unfair competition, and we believe that you are tear- 
ing down the principles that you yourself set up, when you put the 
Virginia-Carolina Association out of collateral business. We believe 
now that you are carrying those very prince iples over into the South- 
west, and you know that there is no certainty about it, because nobody 
can say there is any certainty to anything that will happen in the 
future, but why are you getting them in there? W hy are you doing 
that, when you are getting so very little in return? 

93573—57——_7 
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Mr. Tuigpen. Congressman, with the lines which have been drawn, 
I do not believe there is a reasonable doubt that there will be injury 
to your people. And now again, I know that I can be wrong, and I 
find it difficult to know how to explain further than I have. 

Mr. Burixson. Let me ask a question along these lines. 

The peanut growers associations must service every peanut producer 
wherever he is, whether it is a hundred miles away, or so; but does your 
special contract with the Cotton Producers Association force them to 
do that, or can they pick their area? 

I would like to clarify that. In the agreement, can they go into the 
more heavily producing areas and confine their activities to certain 
lines and take the cream of the crop and let the rest go? 

Can they select their membership, so to speak? 

Mr. Tuaicren. I[ will answer no, in this sense 

Mr. Burteson. Does your contract agreement with them prohibit 
or does it on the other hand force them to take everybody’s peanuts? 

Mr. TuicpreEn. It does not force them to take everybody in, and as 
a matter of fact our working arrangement with them prohibits that, 
and it confines what they do on the loan operation to what comes to 
their particular location from their members and patrons. We do 
not want them to undertake the servicing of the loan operation. We 
have that taken care of satisfactorily otherwise. 

Mr. Atsert. They are moving from Dallas, Tex., to Oklahoma, to 
Caddo County, the No. 1 peanut-producing county in Oklahoma, and 
you do not care whether they are doing that or not, you do not require 
them to do that? 

Mr. Tuteren. That is right. 

Mr. Poaas. As a matter of fact, isn’t it true that both Texas and 
Oklahoma peanuts are grown primarily i in areas that do not grow a 
great deal of cotton—or, for that matter, a great deal of anything else, 
not even a great deal of peanuts, for that matter? It is true, is it not, 
that the peanut area does not grow a great deal of cotton? 

Now, certainly there is no room for two cooperative cotton market- 
ing associations in those counties in Texas, or in Caddo County in 
Oklahoma; is there? 

We have a very good cotton marketing association in Texas; and 
then you go and you bring in an association that has the opportunity 
to—well, it gives the association a chance to give the farmers glass 
beads along with the contract, or it gives them bottle tops, or some- 
thing of that kind, and it succeeds in taking away enough of the 
members of the Texas Cotton Association to darkens their operations 
in this area, and yet you are letting these Georgia people do that— 
you let them do that, in order to promote our cooperatives, you say. 

e fear that you are going to destroy our cotton cooperatives, as well 
as our peanut cooperatives. 

Mr. Tuiapen. Congressman, I am unable to follow the relationship 
that you have set up. 

Mr. Poaas. Well, don’t you think that this Georgia outfit would 
have a better selling talk than the Texas cooperative could have, if 

rou are g0 ing to let them come in there, they can go to the man who 
ives in the peanut area and although he may grow more cotton than 





peanuts—perhaps he has grown both—and do they not have an induce- 
ment for him to be a member of the Georgia outfit, which handles 
both crops? 
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Mr. Tuigpen. No, sir. 

Mr. Poagsr. And if he is not a cotton producer, you are still going 
to let him become a member of the cotton association, although he 
does not grow cotton? 

How is the Texas Cotton Association going to get anybody in who 
is in our major peanut county, but who also grows some cotton—how 
is the Texas association going to be able to induce a farmer to sign up 
with them and put his cotton in the Texas association, when along 
comes this Georgia association that plays both sides against the middle 
and says, “Join with us, we are going to get you more money on 
peanuts?” 

Mr. TuicreEn. It is not, Mr. Congressman—— 

Mr. Poage. I am asking you, how can the Texas association get 
farmers to sign up when your organization has such an inducement? 

Mr. Tuicren. That is not my organization. 

Mr. Poacr. Anyway, there is nothing to keep them from saying 
that, from doing that? 

Mr. Tuiaren. No, sir. And I don’t think that they— 

Mr. Poacs. Then why won’t they go into it, if they can make any 
money from it? 

Mr. Tuicpen. Why haven’t they gone into it before? I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Poace. Well, it seems like it is really a worse thing than I 
supposed. You are actually telling us—well, they are really not a 
cotton association at all, they are simply masquerading under the 
name of a cotton association, they have simply got a cloak of respect- 
ability, they are covering up ‘the stench with smelling salts, you might 
say, and telling the farmers, “We are a cotton association,’ ’ when they 
are no more a cotton association than this milk association is. 

Mr. Txuiepen. Again, I am really unable to relate the point you 
are making here with respect to the cotton, to the point with respect 
to peanuts. 

Mr. Poaas. There isn’t any relation. If it is actually not a cotton 
association, I don’t suppose there is any. But I at least assumed, or 
the farmers were led to assume, that they really were a cotton associa- 
tion, and they thought that the Department of Agriculture would not 
do business with an outfit that had a fraudulent: name, that wears a 
false face, and says, ‘‘We are a cotton association,’ and yet they do 
not handle a bale of cotton. 

Mr. Burusson. I think you are exactly right. They are not in the 
cotton business in the State of Oklahoma and Texas. They do some 
in Arizona. But as I understand, they have no intent at this time of 
going into the cotton business, but only in peanuts. 

Mr, AvBert. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Assirr. There was one thing I did not understand, or maybe 
I misunderstood. That was, how “they got the contracts with the 
growers in the first place—how the Cotton Producers Association got 
contracts. 

Mr. Poaas. The Department told them that they were entitled to 
it because they were a cooperative. 

Mr. Tuigpen. No, sir. A sheller who wants a warehousing con- 
tract, if he is a good reputable operator, he can have such a contract 
with the stabilization type association. There is a slight change in 
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the southwestern area operation, as I understand it, where they have 
tended to limit it to one firm. 

Mr. Assirr. In other words, any fellow down there who has a re- 
putable reputation of doing business, a good reputation, then he is 
entitled to a contract with the Peanut Growers Association, as far 
as peanuts? 

Mr. Tuiapen. That is right. 

Mr. Aspirt. Suppose they say, ‘‘We don’t think he is a reputable 
man’”’—what happens? 

Mr. Tuiaren. Well, we get into argument on that. That is kind 
of going out of my field and into the field of the stabilization association. 

Prior to this year the southwestern association has been inclined to 
say that certain locations, certain warehousemen, have done the job 
for us, and we will confine our contract to that warehouseman. 

Generally speaking, however, there is no reputable sheller-warehouse 
in the Texas-Oklahoma area, as far as I know, who does not hold a 
storage contract if he wants it—I know of no discrimination in that 
area-~—— 

Mr. Assitr. You said that they were coming in as a cooperative, 
coming to render the farmers a service. Well, they were really coming 
in to render the members of their association in Georgia a service, 
rather than the farmers of Oklahoma and Texas. 

Mr. Tuicren. I, of course, find it difficult to limit my thinking in 
terms of any given space or area, when a business organization moves in. 

Mr. Assirr. Let me ask you this: How do you get to be a member, 
how do they cut the fish, that is, how do they divide the profits of this 
Georgia association? 

Mr. Tuiapen. As far as I know, they follow the pattern, the prac- 
tice of farmer cooperatives—I don’t know the details of the pattern 
they have, but the pattern usually is that when you get a certain 
amount of money, you either pay out all or part in cash, or you pay it 
out partly in cash and participation certificates, or all participation 
certificates. 

Mr. Assirtr. Do they have any preferred members, or does each 
man—is each member just a member according to what he sells? 
When | say that, I mean according to how much he sells. 

Mr. Tuicren. Well, I don’t know whether they have any preferred 
stock or not, but in accordance with the laws, anyway, they have a 
pattern. 

Mr. Assirt. Would the Department look into it to see whether it is 
a regular cooperative, whether they have preferred membership, or 
how they are going to divide the profits? 

Mr. Tuicrpen. When it comes to the operations other than price 
support, we have not gone to that part. ‘That is the business of the 
cooperative. They operate under laws. We do not have that 
responsibility. 

When it comes to the price support end of it, we establish the rules 
and limits which should be observed, and we say that with respect to 
the money which comes out of the price support operation that it is 
to ™ distributed back to the growers who put peanuts into loan in 
cas 





Mr. Axssirt. As I understand, they got a contract because, you say, 
it is a cooperative, a regular cooperative. 
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Mr. THicren. Now, again, when it comes to the price support of it, 
I think in my responsibility that I should stipulate the rules governing 
that. 

We do know, as a matter of fact, that it is a bona fide farmers 
cooperative, and that it has grown and built up as a farmers co- 
operative in the regular competitive business field over the years, and 
we know that they have followed reasonable practices in their re lation- 
ships with their members on business operations. 

Mr. Assitr. Of course, | do not know anything about this co- 
operative, but it dors not seem practical to me that those people in 
Georgia are going to take on more work, they are not, the officers and 
directors are not going to assume more responsibility unless the people 
in Georgia are going to get more money by going into Oklahoma or 
Texas, so there must be something behind it other than rendering 
service to the Texas people or the ‘Oklahoma people. They are not 
setting up a subsection with respect to peanuts, unless they are going 
to get - something for it. 

Mr. Tureren. T think that it follows in the peanut industry, and 
I am probably out of the area where I should be discussing this, but 
if the organization feels that it is to its advantage to have some part 
of the peanut business in the southwest area, then if it wants to operate, 
certainly it must deal reasonably and fairly with the growers in the 
southwest area, and [ don’t think that it 1s our responsibility to go 
into that, as I said. 

Mr. Assirr. Well, the point that I am trying to make is that ap- 
parently they expected to reap some special benefits out of the peanut 
area of the Southwest for the benefit of the people back in Georgia 
that originated the plan. I got the impression that it was more or less 
of a transfer, that the Columbia Peanut Co.—— 

Mr. Tuicpen. The Georgia Peanut Co. 

Mr. Assirr. The Georgia Peanut Co.—I was just guessing. 

Mr. Tuiapen. I do not know the details of the transaction which 
had the effect of moving the Georgia Peanut Co. under the control of 
the Cotton Producers Association. 

Mr. Assirrt. Is that the one operated by Parrish? 

Mr. Truiaren. He was one of the men in the Georgia Co. 

Mr. Assirr. What position does he have in the cooperative? 

Mr. Tuicren. I don’t know his precise position, but Mr. Parrish 
and some of the other members are, [ suppose, members of the Cotton 
Producers Association. 

Mr. Avsert. Of course, if the farmer gets an advantage because 
of the operation, that is one thing, no question about it, he is entitled 
to it, but if, however, he is told, “If you bring your peanuts to us and 
store them here and put them under loan, and then if there is a profit 
made, we can give you a special cutback,” then you are giving them 
an advantage, it seems to me, over other shellers. 

Mr. Tuicren. Any sheller can tell them the same thing, because 
the Southwestern Peanut Growers Association has the same obliga- 
tions to distribute back to the growers any net earnings on loan that 
the Cotton Producers Association has 

The only time that the distribution to the growers would be different 
in that case versus the case of the Cotton Producers Association would 
be in the case of a greater proportion of the quantity being placed 
under loan on one side as against that which was redeemed—— 
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Mr. Apert. [t would be with respect to the redeeming of peanuts 
that I am concerned with. 

Mr. Tutarpen. Yes. The shellers of the Southwest are fearful 
that the Cotton Producers Association will redeem a bigger proportion 
of what they put under loan. I think that that is, as is the case with 
some of the other fears that have been expressed, probably exaggerated 
under the circumstances. 

Peanuts which are redeemed from the loan have a markup above the 
loan and costs and cannot be redeemed and sold except at prices 
above the price at which the peanuts ordinarily move from the farmers’ 
hands into the shellers’ hands, when your price is that close to sup- 
port, as is true most of the time. 

Consequently, the Cotton Producers Association have got to go out 
and dig for whatever small part of the edible peanut business there 
may be for peanuts redeemed from loans, and I do not believe that the 
Cotton Producers Association can do much better in getting that 
business than the shellers can. 

Mr. Atgert. Well, the shellers believe that they can, and they have 
been in business for a long time, and that is what they believe. 

Mr. Tureren. Well, I have more faith in the ability of these shellers 
as competitors than they seem to have in themselves. 

And. I have yet to see an area in which a farmers’ cooperative has 
gone in and taken over the business. I know of no commodity in 
which a cooperative has taken over. 

‘Mr. Anpirr. Has the contract been signed between the South- 
western and this Cotton Growers Association? 

Mr. Tuiegren. No, sir. The contract is now in process of being 
finalized. 

Mr. Aspirr. I understand that if they did not sign it, the Depart- 
ment would look toward getting a direct contract with the Cotton 
Producers Association. 

Mr. Tuiermen. That is one of the alternatives we might lave. 

Mr. Ansirr. You gave them to understand that, didn’t you? 

Mr. Tuicpen. That particular question has not been decided, and 
I guess I should answer you here by saying that if the Southwestern 
Peanut Growers Association said, ‘‘We do not want to service the 
loan or have any contract relationship with the Cotton Producers 
Association,” that we probably would say, on a limited basis we will 
let the Cotton Producers Association come into lean, and we would 
have to have some cama with them. 

Mr. Assirr. By having a direct contract with them? 

Mr. Tuicren. Yes, that is what we would have—not that we would 
want to do it. 

Mr. Poace. Well, you just want them to do what you want done. 
If they do everything you ask them to do, then you won’t ask them to 
do any more. 

Is that right? 

Mr. TuicrEen. Congressman, I never get every thing that I want. 

Mr. Poace. Well, let us find out about this Cotton Producers 
Association, so-called cotton producers cooperative. I thought it 
was a cotton producers cooperative, but you just explained that it 
was not. And as a matter of fact, this Georgia outfit bought out the 
Georgia Peanut Co.—thev owned the plant in Oklahoma,’ didn’t they’ 
Mr. THicpen. They do. 
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Mr, Poacs. The corporation went there to make money not to 
try to help anybody in Oklahoma, did they not? 

Did I misunderstand your testimony to be that these people came 
into Texas and Oklahoma just to render a service, because they were 
a cooperative and friends of the farmer? 

As a matter of fact, it was a private corporation for the sole purpose 
of making a profit that came out here, didn’t they, before Mr. Brooks 
came into it? 

Mr. Tuigren. That is correct. 

Mr. Poage. So then how, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, 
could anybody claim that they got into Oklahoma simply to help the 
people there? 

Mr. Tuicren. I don’t think I have so claimed. 

Mr. Poaae. No, you did not claim it, but you sure did give that 
impression. 

Mr. Tuiepen. I did not mean to leave that impression in discussing 
that phase of it. I tried to point out possibilities, 

Mr. Poage. That was at the time that I understood you were say- 
ing that you let. this so-called cotton producers cooperative—but as a 
matter of fact, it was not any such thing, it was a private corporation 
organized solely for profit, and they thought that they could get some 
profit by going into Oklahoma and they built some warehouses in 
Oklahoma, isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ausert. A shelling plant, 

Mr. Poaar. Well, a shelling plant. 

Mr. THrgren. The organization origiwally was a private organiza- 
tion and there was a shift to the cooperative form of business. 

Mr. Poaae. That is right. And. it did not have anything in the 
world to do with cotton. 

Mr. Tuicren. On the peanut side;-no, sir. 

Mr. Poagsr. And the Georgia. Peanut Co. did not handle cotten 
in any respect. 

Mr. Tuicrren. I understand they probably ginned and _ pressed 
some cottonseed, but were not in the cotton business, They were 
in peanuts. 

Mr. Poaasr. Yes. They were in the peanut business. So that 
where you pointed out the possibility that the cotton cooperative went 
in because they wanted to help their farmer friends in Oklahoma you 
were inerror. Actually, they bought out a peanut organization over 
in Georgia which happened to have some property in the Southwest. 
Now they say, ‘‘We are a cooperative, so you Oklahoma farmers must 
take us into your bosom.” And they tried. to get our people to 
embrace them. 

Now, you were not clear when Mr. Abbitt was asking, and then 
Mr. Albert joined in—let us assume that he is growing peanuts and, 
now, in order to protect his peanut market, he joins the cotton 
cooperative from Georgia, and let us go further and say that our good 
friend and former member of this committee, Mr. Pace, whom we 
all know and who lives in Georgia, let us assume that he is a member 
of the cotton part of that association, and Mr. Pace puts 10 bales of 
cotton, and Mr. Albert puts 10 tons of peanuts in the same association, 
to have them sold. I ask vou now, when the dividends or earnings 
are to be given out, do Mr. Pace and Mr. Albert share equally? 
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Mr. Taicren. I don’t know the answer to that. Presumably a 
cooperative can have a pool of peanuts and a pool of cotton, but if 
they should put the two pools together, with the nature of the 
business—— 

Mr. Assirr. You would get the profits from the shelling operation 
and probably he would get three checks. 

Mr. Poage. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Txicpren. Congressman, I think that where you have a co- 
operative organization that is owned by the farmers—— 

Mr. Poacr. Which farmers? Oklahoma farmers or Georgia 
farmers? 

Mr. Tuicren. All of them. 

Mr. Poacs. They own a peanut shelling plant in Dallas, they own 
a cotton gin in Georgia; is that right? 

Mr. Tuiepen. As far as I know. 

Mr. Poace. The same people. 

Mr. Tuicpen. Congressman, you can lead me into areas which are 
unrelated. 

Mr. Poageg. Oh, no, you folks come down in Texas and you try to 
sell membership 

Mr. Tuiceen. Don’t call them “you folks.” 

Mr. Poace. Well, they are not mine. I did not want them. 
You are the only one that said a kind word for them. And we have 
not told you to bring them in. So don’t blame it on us. We did not 
ask them to come into Texas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. Assirr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuicren. Now, Congressman, seriously—— 

Mr. Poaas. Seriously? I am just as serious as I can be, and I 
am trying to find out and I cannot find out what would be the interest 
of the Texas and the Oklahoma farmer—I cannot find out whether 
we will get the assets and the liabilities of this outfit in Georgia, or 
whether they will get the assets in Georgia and we, the people from 
Oklahoma and Texas would be getting only the liabilities. ou told 
us that this thing was a farmers cooperative. But you don’t know 
how they operate, do you? 

Mr. TuiGpen. I will say I will plead ignorance in that field. 

Mr. Poaaes. Yes, but you told us that it was a highclass proposition, 
for the benefit of the farmers. You made that statement. 

Well, now, you may make that statement, but I am not going to 
make that statement to my people until I know it, because I know of 
rascal cooperatives, just as any other——- 

Mr. Tuicren. I don’t believe I called it a high-class proposition, 
and my comments and any kind remarks that I may have expressed 
or appeared to make—TI have simply tried to explain what I under- 
stood was the nature of the organization, and to have the facts 
straight. 

Now, as far as the peanuts are concerned, T would not advise the 
farmer to join or not join any organization. That is his privilege. 

Mr. PoaGs. He has got to join to get price support. 

Mr. Tuicpen. And what you are going in that respect is what you 
always do—it will be in the light of what you think is best. But per- 
sonally I would not advise them whether or not to join an organiza- 
tion. 
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As far as the peanut operation is concerned, there are two ways in 
which farmers deal with this organization. 

Number one, they go into town to sell peanuts, and they will sell 
most of the peanuts, but there will be a small proportion that goes into 
loan. Presumably, if the farmers sell to this organization instead of 
somebody else, if that farmer does that, he does it because of some 
advantage, that he can see the money in hand, and if the farmer does 
not sell the peanuts but places them under loan, then he gets the money 
whether he places it under loan through this organization or another 
organization. 

Mr. Poage. That is right, but you cannot get money without join- 
ing the organization 

Mr. Tuigpren. He does not have to join, in all cases, as far as I 
am concerned, and I expect that the Cotton Produeers Association 
would say to them, we do not want to deal with you unless you become 
a member. But I don’t know what they will do. But any coopera- 
tive tries to have at least 51 percent of their business from its members. 

Mr. Avsert. One final thing: 

Isn’t it true that here was one of the biggest peanut companies in 
the country, and they were smart operators in this business, and they 
decided that they would get a cooperative status, and wasn’t there a 
complete transfer of the management, and wasn’t it because they felt 
that they would do better as a cooperative, isn’t that the motive 
behind the whole thing? 

Mr. Tuicren. I think it is a little bit different. 

I would like to say this off the record. 

Mr. Apert. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McMiuuan. Back on the record. 

Mr. Poaae. Let us get that last part in the record, that in the 
main the employees of the Georgia Peanut Co. are now largely em- 
ployees of the Cotton Producers Cooperative. 

Mr. Tuicren. That is my understanding; yes. 

Mr. McMituan. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. McMiutuan. Is there anything you would like to add before 
we conclude? 

Mr. Tuicren. No. 

Mr. McMixxian. The subcommittee stands adjourned until further 
notice. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., an adjournment was taken, subject to 
call.) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PEANUTS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:15 a. m., in room 
1308, New House Office Building, Hon. John L. McMillan (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McMiuian. The committee will come to order. 

The purpose of the meeting this morning is to give the members of 
the Peanuts Subcommittee and Members of Congress in general an 
opportunity to learn just what method the Department of Agriculture 
used in fixing the support price on peanuts. Members, some not 
even on the Peanuts Subcommittee, have requested me to hold this 
hearing and give them an opportunity to find out if this was to be the 
pattern to be used on cotton and other products where support prices 
were to be fixed at a later date. 

We have with us Congressman Forrester of Georgia, representing 
one of the largest peanut-growing districts in Georgia; and we have 
the president of the Georgia Farm Bureau from Georgia, Mr. Wingate. 

Mr. Cooutey. Mr. Chairman, may I read a brief statement into the 
record before we hear other witnesses? 

Mr. McMittan. Certainly. 

Mr. Cooutry. This is a statement which I have from Mr. Joe Sugg, 
executive secretary of the North Carolina Peanut Growers Association. 
It reads as follows: 

The North Carolina Peanut Growers Association is not versed in the legal 
technicalities of the recent decision of the Secretary of Agriculture to lower the 
percent support level on peanuts as given in a preplanting announcement. We 
have been led to believe that in peanuts and other commodities the support level 
as announced by the Secretary of Agriculture in his preplanting support-level 
announcement could not be lowered, but in the event of certain conditions could 
be raised. It was our further understanding that the reason this level of support 
was frozen at the preplanting announcement time was so that the farmers would 
get the advantage of any increase in parity level. 

We feel that the action as taken by the Secretary, even though it may be tech- 
nically legal, is a breach of fs ith and an obvi ious attempt to use devious means to 
keep the peanut prices and the income of the peanut grower at a level lower than 
that intended by the AAA Act, : as amended,—I regret tha it | it is impossible for me 
to be present at the hearing, but due to a subpena as a witness in court, from which 
I was unable to get excused, I will not be able to attend the hearing to represent 
the growers of North Carolina. 

Mr. McMiizan. Without objection that will be inserted in the 
record. 

I should have stated at the beginning that we appreciate the pres- 
ence of Mr. Miller, the Associate Administrator of the Commodity 
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Stabilization Service, and Mr. Thigpen, who is Director of the Oils 
and Peanut Division of the Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Forrester, would you care to make a statement this morning? 










STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. FORRESTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 





Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, of course I certainiv do join and 
did join in the request that you call this meeting. Iam highly grateful 
that you did. I know that we are working under extreme pressure. 
Each and every member of this subcommittee is, and I am also. 
I do not wish to trespass upon your time. I did want you to know 
by my presence here that I appreciate your calling this meeting and 
that I would like this matter to be gone into and rectified. 

If it is all right with the subcommittee and in the interest of time, 
I suggest that you hear from the president of our Farm Bureau in 
the State of Georgia. I have discussed the matter with him. I 
stand upon the same premise that he does and will endorse the things 
that he has to say. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McMinzian. Thank you very much, Mr. Forrester. I think 
every member of this committee realizes the deep interest you have 
in the peanut growers and the industry. I wanted to give you an 
opportunity to say a word first. 

We shall be glad to hear from Mr. Wingate, president of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FARM 
BUREAU 













Mr. Wrxeatrr. Gentlemen, I would like to say that | appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before the committee with reference to this 
matter. I have a brief prepared statement, and I would like to sav 
that former Congressman Stephen Pace, who helped in writing this 
law, helped me with some points so I could make this statement. 

First, section 406, requiring advance announcement of the support 
level for field crops, is codified as section 1426 of title 7 of the Federal 
Code Annotated. It is a part of the Agricultural Act of 1949. This 
is the act containing flexible price supports. 

i have a printed copy of the Agricultural Act of 1949. It shows on 
its face and is a complete answer to the action of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the letter which Bob Farrington wrote to Senator 
Talmadge, a copy of which I have with me. 

Section 406 on page 5 says: 

“The Secretary shall * * * announce the level of price support.” 

That ‘‘the level of price support so announced shal! not exceed 
the estimated maximum level of price support specified in this Act 
that is, as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

That “the level of price support so announced shall not be re- 
duced if the maximum level of price support, when determined, is less 
than the level so announced.”’ 

This means that when the Secretary makes the advance announce- 
ment he ean make an estimate of what the supply percentages will 
likely be, and even though the crop should be much greater than 
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he previously estimated (when he made the advance announcement) 
he cannot reduce the level of support price even though the supply 
percentage is much greater. 

This shows bevond question that section 406 is dealing only with 
levels, percentages of parity, and not with price. 

Where the section states that when advance notice is given of the 
prices, the Secretary cannot reduce it, that means he cannot reduce 
the Jevel. It speaks of levels all the way through. 

I have here a copy of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and the front 
page of it shows what the level of support shall be. It says with ref- 
erence to peanuts and cotton: 

The level of support shall be not less than the following percentages of the 
parity price. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt you at this point? In the section 
vou just read the word “level” appears 5 or 6 times. 

Mr. Winaate. That is right. Then as you turn over page after 
page it is the level of price support, not the price-support level, which 
it savs cannot be lowered. I shall refer to that a little more later, 

Continuing: That such is the case is also shown just as clearly at 
another place in this act. Look at paragraph (b) on the first page, 
fixing the flexible support for cotton and peanuts. Look at the lan- 
guage on the right side just above the column of figures. That is 
what I have just pointed out to you. It says: 

The level of support shall be not less than the following percentages of the parity 
price, 

It defines “level of support.’ It says it is the percentage of the 
parity price. It does not say that the level is the support price. It 
makes no reference to support price. Section 406 says the Secretary 
“shall not reduce the level of price support so announced.” It is 
plain, it is not open to argument, and legislative history cannot 
change the plain, clear, and simple language of the law. 

In Senator Talmadge’s letter of August 14, received from Bob 
Farrington, General Counsel for the Department, it is stated that the 
Secretary is not obligated to give any thought or attention to the level 
of support, that is, to the percentage of parity, but can just reach out 
in thin air, pick out a figure in dollars and cents, and announce it as 
the level of support. Every word in the Agricultural Act of 1949 is 
contrary to such contention. 

By the way, let me say, gentlemen, that the letter to which I refer 
is one from Bob Farrington in reply to the request that Senator Tal- 
madge made of him as to how he arrived at lowering the level. 

Mr. Farrington says in his letter that, while the February announce- 
ment stated that the $221.40 per ton was 82 percent of the parity 
price at that time, the Department made no commitment that the 
1957 crop would be supported at 82 percent of parity price of August 1. 

Let’s see what the commitment was. In the announcement of 
February 25 it says: 

The minimum support price, which is 82 percent of the January 15, 1957, effec- 
tive parity price of $270 per ton, will be adjusted upward at the beginning of the 
marketing year, August 1, if at that time the effective parity price or a change in 
supply from that now estimated results in calculation of a higher support price in 
accordance with price-support legislation. 

That is a definite commitment that if the effective parity price 
would result in calculation of a higher support price, the minimum 
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support of $221.40 per ton would be adjusted upward. As you know, 
the parity price of peanuts in February was 13.5 cents per pound 
($270 per ton), and on August 1 it was 13.6 cents per pound ($272 
per ton). But, instead of carrying out his commitment to adjust the 
support price upward to $223.04 per ton to reflect the effective parity 
price on August 1, he adopted the plan or scheme of reducing the level 
of price support from 82 percent to 81.4 percent. Neither the law 
nor his own announcement of February 25 justifies or permits such a 
thing. I noticed that Mr. Farrington says in his letter to Senator 
Talmadge that— 

Similarly, no percentage of parity commitment was made in the announcements 
relating to cotton and other field crops for this year. 

This to me indicates that this plan was well worked out months ago 
to announce “support prices” rather than ‘“‘support levels” as required 
by the law. In the cotton announcement of February 9, 1957, re- 
garding cotton it used somewhat similar language as the February 25 
advance announcement regarding peanuts; that is, it stated price 
support on 1957 crop upland cotton would be 28.15 cents per pound, 
basis %-inch Middling, which ‘‘reflects 77 percent of the current parity 
price of 36.56 cents per pound.” The difference is, however, that 
the Secretary did not treat cotton as he did peanuts, as his August 8 
announcement on cotton increases the support on %-inch Middling 
from 28.15 to 28.81 cents to reflect 78 percent of parity (up 1 percent) 
of the August 1 parity price of 36.93 cents per pound (up 0.37 cent 
per pound). In other words, as to cotton he gave growers the benefit 
of both the slight increase in the support level from 77 to 78 percent 
of the parity price and also the increase in the parity price from 36.56 
cents last February to 36.93 cents August 1. 

He apparently adopted another method of keeping down the support 
level on cotton; that is, by taking all of the cotton out of the ‘“‘set-aside’”’ 
where it w ould not have counted in figuring the supply or carryover 
in determining the price support level, and in estimating the exports 
during the 1957-58 marketing year at only 5 million bales when the 
New Orleans Commodity Office has already announced that the sale 
of 3,600,880 bales sold over the 1957-58 export program and ready for 
shipment beginning August 16. According to the Secretary, there will 
be only 1,399,120 more bales sold for export during the next 12 months. 
I find no one in the trade who believes it will be so small. 

The ‘‘set-aside’’ provision is in the Agricultural Act of 1954. It 
also refers to ‘‘price support levels.’’ I have a copy of that act with 
me, and I would like to refer to section 101 on page 1 and to section 
105 on page 2. I would lke to know what the word ‘“‘level’’ means 
as used in section 105. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer for a moment or two to the sec- 
tion which I mentioned concerning the set-aside of agricultural com- 
modities. All through these sections of the Agricultural Act the 
reference is to the level of price support. Quoting from section 105: 

The quantity of any commodity in the commodity set-aside or transferred from 
the set-aside to the national stockpile established pursuant to the Act of June 7 


1939, as amended (50 U. S. C. 98-98H), shall be excluded from the computation 
of carryover for the purpose of determining the price level for such commodities. 


Then section 101 states: 
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This Act shall be excluded from the computation of carryover for the purpose 
of determining the price support level but shall be included in the computation 
of the totals. 

I should like to read a part of subsection (6) of section 201: 


Except as provided in subsection (c) and section 402, the level of support to 
cooperators shall be not more than 90 per centum and not less than 824% per 
centum of the parity price. 

That is the level of the parity price that we are getting at of the 
1955 crop. 

I want to drop down to where it talks about butter and some other 
commodities. 

The price of whole milk, butterfat, and the products of such commodities, 
respectively, shall be supported at such levels not in excess of 90 per centum nor 
less than 75 per centum of the parity price. 

You can turn to page after page and iind that. Then when it 
refers to price it changes and talks about the support price. On 
page 4 it says: 

Such price support shall be produced through loans on purchases, 

There it is talking about prices. 

Mr. Chairman, | have with me the Agricultural Act of 1949, which 
shows what the level is, and it is on a percentage basis all the way. 
The law says you cannot lower the level of support. The Departme nt 
has figured the level of support at 82, and then figured the price from 
that. 

Mr. Axssirr. What you are saying is that level of support and 
price support are two entirely different things. 

Mr. Winecate. Two entirely different things. The level of sup- 
port can remain the same, but if parity goes up it brings a higher price. 
The price is not level. It varies with parity. 

Mr. Auperr. He has to fix this advanced level. That is required 
by law. 

Mr. Wingate. That is right. 

Mr. Ausert. He sets it at 82, and from then on he is stuck with 
that figure the rest of the year. 

Mr. WinGate. That is right. 

Mr. Ausert. If the parity formula went up, that would go up. 

Mr. Winaate. That is right. 

Mr. Autserr. But it cannot come down. He is stuck with the 82. 

Mr. Winaate. That is right. 

Mr. Atsert. The support price is that multiplied by parity at the 
particular time. 

Mr. Winaare. That is right, si 

Mr. ALtsert. You can increase it, but you cannot decrease it. 

Mr. Wineate. That is right. In the case of cotton you must find 
what the level of support is before you can even figure the price. 
You don’t figure the level of support on the price and then back up 
and figure what percentage it is. 

We are contending, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary has not 
carried out the intent of Congress in this act. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Really it is the letter of the law that you are talking 
about rather than the intent. The law is plain. 

Mr. Wineate. The law is plain, and the intent is plain. I might 
say, Mr. C hairman, that I was here and I know that several of you 
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were here when that fight was going on. I well remember that the 
Congress adjourned at 7:14 on Sunday morning, and I know you did 
not pull off your shoes all night that Saturday night working on it. 
That is when this act was written. 

Mr. McMitian. We thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Coo.try. Would it not be a good idea to hear from M1. Thigpen, 
the Head of the Oils and Peanut Division, and see what the explana- 
tion of this is? It seems to me that thus far Mr. Wingate has made 
out a very clear case. 

Mr. McMinuan. We also have with us the Associate Director of 
the Commodity Stabilization Service, Mr. Clarence Miller. Would 
you care to make a statement, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 1 have a prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, and after we have finished making the statement we shall be 
glad to answer any questions that might be posed. 

Mr. MeMrutan. You may proceed, Mr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE L. MILLER, ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY JIM E. 
THIGPEN, DIRECTOR, OILS AND PEANUT DIVISION; WILLIAM 
SHOFNER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, PRICE DIVISION; AND HOWARD 
PICKARD, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Miiter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have with us Mr. 
Thigpen, Director of the Oils and Peanut Division, Mr. William 
Shofner of the Price Division, and Mr. Howard Pickard of the General 
Counsel’s Office. Among these three gentlemen that I have with 
me I think we can answer any questions that you would like to ask. 

A question has been raised as to the validity of the action taken by 
the Department of Agriculture in establishing the final price-support 
rate for 1957 crop peanuts, in view of the requirements of section 406 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

Section 406 provides: 

The Secretary shall, insofar as practicable, announce the level of price support 
for field crops in advance of the planting season and for other agricultural com- 
modities in advance of the beginning of the marketing vear or season (January 1 
in the case of commodities not marketed on a marketing vear or season basis), 
but the level of price support so announced shall not exceed the estimated maxi- 
mum level of price support specified in this act, based upon the latest information 
and statistics available to the Secretary when such level of price support is an- 
nounced; and the level of price support so announced shall not be reduced if the 
maximum level of price support when determined, is less than the level so an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Poagn. May I ask a question there, since you are reading from 
thelaw? You say the maximum level of price support shall not exceed 
the estimated maximum level of price support specified in this act. 
What is that maximum level of price support specified in this act? 

Mr. Miiier. Ninety percent of parity. 

Mr. Poagr. That is what I thought. That is not in dollars. That 
is in parity. 

Mr. Mituier. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Cootry. The word “level” is used in that paragraph seven 
times. 
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Mr. Poage. That is what I mean. In every case what the law 
refers to is a percentage of parity, is it not? 

Mr. MiLueEr. Section 406 refers to the level, and the “maximum 
level,” referred to therein means the 90 percent of parity limitation. 

Mr. Poacr. It does not refer to dollars at all. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Miiuter. The Department has consistently followed the view 
that section 406 contemplates the announcement of a dollars-and- 
cents level of price support for field crops in advance of the planting 
season, insofar as the Secretary determines this to be practic ‘able, 
The legislative history of this section appears to make it clear that the 
intent of Congress was to confer both authority and responsibility for 
announcing levels of price support before planting time in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. Poace. That is not what the law says, though, is it? Does 
not the law which you just read clearly refer to a percentage of parity? 
The law clearly refers to percentage of parity and not to a dollars-and- 
cents figure, does it not? 

Mr. Miiurr. The section spet aks of “when such level of price sup- 
port is announced,”’ “the level of price support so announced,”” and 
“level of price support when determined.’ 

Mr. Poace. And the maximum level of price support specified in 
this act is not in dollars and cents but in percentage of parity; is it not? 

Mr. Miuuer. The heading on the scale as read by Mr. Wingate a 
moment ago states that; ves, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Therefore, what you are quoting from the law refers 
to a percentage of parity and not to a dollars-and-cents figure; does it 
not? The very paragraph you read to us to support your contention 
refers to a percentage of parity and not to a dollars-and-cents figure; 
does it not? 

Mr. Miuver. On the schedule as written in the act; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. It was written in the act as a percentage of parity and 
not in dollars and cents, was it not? Then how in the world can you 
turn around and say that it was the intent of Congress to put it in 
dollars and cents when the Congress clearly wrote it in percentage of 
parity? 

Mr. Pickarp. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? The 
phrase which the Congressman is referring to is one which the Depart- 
ment believes cannot be given full meaning and effect unless the 
level of support is read to mean a dollars-and-cents level of support, 
for the very reason the Congressman is pointing out, that the maxi- 
mum level of pric e support specified in the act is 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. PoaGcr. The minimum is 75, is it not? 

Mr. Pickarp. That is correct, sir. The level of price support 
announced in advance, if announced in terms of a percentage of parity 
rather than a dollars-and-cents price, could not possibly exceed the 90 
percent maximum level of price support specified in the act, in the 
absence of a hearing by the Secretary and certain findings as provided 
in another section of the act. So the phrase the Congressman is 
referring to cannot have its full meaning unless the level is construed 
to be the dollars-and-cents level. 

Mr. Poace. Why can it not? You cannot get more than 90 per- 
cent with either dollars and cents or a percentaze. 

Mr. Prekarp. The point I am making there, Mr. Congressman, is, 
if the level of price support were read to mean a percentage of parity, 
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when the Secretary makes his announcement before planting, if the 
support level is announced at 90 percent of parity and not in dollars, 
then the Secretary could not go any higher m terms of percentage of 
parity at the beginning of the marketing season. However, he could 
if the initial announcement was in terms of dollars and cents. 

Mr. Poacr. How can he? 

Mr. Pickarp. If the preplanting announcement was the dollars- 
and-cents price reflecting 90 percent of parity at that time and, if 
such price was higher than 90 percent of parity at the beginning of 
the marketing season, then the effective level of support would be 
higher than 90 percent of parity at the beginning of the marketing 
season. 

Mr. Auszrr. If parity goes up, 90 percent of a higher figure is more 
than 90 percent of a lower figure. 

Mr. Poaae. It is still 90 percent. 

Mr. Prexarp. If the level is announced before planting in terms of 
a percentage of parity, then it would have to be either 90 percent or 
some figure below 90, but not less than 75. 

Mr. Poags. That is correct. We are not advocating that vou have 
to announce it above 90 percent. We know you could not. You 
cannot announce it in dollars and cents above 90 percent of parity, 
either, and you never have. 

Mr. Cootry. May I make one statement, Mr. Chairman? If I 
understand it, the preplanting announcement level is fixed, and you 
know that under the lew vou cannot lower that level. Is that right? 

Mr. Pickanrp. The dollars-and-cents level? I[s that correct? 

Mr. Cootry. I did not say dollars and cents. You cannot lower 
the level. The law says plainly that when you fix the level you cannot 
lower it. You can increase it. I think you have read into the law 
something that apparently is not there. The word “level” appears 
seven times in that short paragraph which was just read. There is 
not one thing in there about the level being converted into dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. Prcxarp. Mr. Cooley, the Department has consistently inter- 
preted and applied section 406 as meaning a dollars-and-cents level 
for the reason that that was the purpose of the section when put in 
the law. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Wingate pointed out in his statement that you 
did not do that in cotton. 

Mr. WinGate. They have never done it before in history, either. 

Mr. Mitier. Mr. Chairman, could I continue reading my state- 
ment? I think it will clear up a good bit as we go along. Then we 
can ask questions. 

Mr. Poager. I think it is important that we have an understanding 
about what is here. These gentlemen say that it does this, and then 
they turn around and say it does not, so I do not understand what 
they are saying. 

* * * the level of price support so announced shall not exceed the estimated 
maximum level of price support specified in this act.* * * 


Level of price support is referred to twice in that clause. I would 
assume that you would use the same definition of ‘‘price support’’ 
when the words are used twice in the same sentence. I suppose they 
refer to the same thing and not to two different things when they 
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are used in the same sentence. You have admitted, have you not, 
that the last phrase, ‘level of price support,’’ means 90 percent? 

Mr. Miturr. That the maximum level of price support as written 
in the act means 90 percent, yes 

Mr. Poace. You admit that this act specifies the level of price 
support in percentage of parity. 

Mr. Pickarp. Yes; the maximum level. 

Mr. Poacr. You are then contending in the same sentence the same 
words, “level of price support,’ are used to mean something else? 
There is no question that it means percentage of parity in the second 
ease, is there? 

Mr. Pickarp. That is correct. It is the price which reflects 90 
percent of parity. 

Mr. Poacr. How do you differentiate that from the first place that 
it is used? 

Mr. Pickarp. In order to read a meaning into that last phrase, 
Mr. Congressman, it seems clear to us that “‘the level of price support 
so announced”’ clearly refers to a dollars-and-cents level because, if it 
meant a percentage of parity and if, for example—as has been done on 
previous occasions—the level of support were announced at 90 pereent 
of parity, then that phrase would have no meaning because the max- 
imum level would also be 90 percent. 

Mr. Poace. So what? 

Mr. Pickarp. But, if the level-of-price support is announced in 
terms of dollars and cents before planting, then at the beginning of the 
marketing season that dollars-and-cents level could be higher than 
90 percent of parity, and the law says that the level will not be reduced 
if that is the case. 

The Department has consistently interpreted and applied this 
section since its enactment the same way. The purpose of the 
section, as the Department understands it and has always understood 
it, was to give the farmer a dollars-and-cents level to count on before 
he planted his crop, because percentage of parity meant very little to 
him. Parity could change in several months’ time, but a dollars-and- 
cents level could net change. At least it could not go down. It 
could only go up or remain the same. So the farmer is able to proceed 
with his planting plans only if he knows the dollars-and-cents level. 
Percentage of parity means very little to him. 

Mr. Wincate. Could they cite one time that it hag been applied 
before? 

Mr. Miturr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read my statement, 
please. 

Mr. McMiuian. Mr. Abbitt wishes to ask one question, and then 
we shall permit Mr. Miller to complete his statement. 

Appitt. In view of what you say, how do you reconcile your 
announcement of February 25, 1957, announcing the price supports, 
when you said in the last sentence of the fifth paragraph: 

With this percent of a normal supply, support at not less than 82 percent of 
parity is prescribed. 

You say in your announcement that 82 percent is prescribed, not less 
than 82 percent. You admit now that what you have is not 82 
percent, do you not? 

Mr. Pickarp, Are you reading from the press release? 
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Mr. Appitr. Yes, your press release datelined Washington, Febru- 
ary 25,1957. It is the last sentence of the fourth paragraph. 

Mr. Suorner. I would like to answer that question, if you please. 

At the time the announcement was issued, February 25, 1957, the 
supply percentage according to the flexible formula in the act would 
give 82 percent of parity, but this announcement was careful not to 
say that a support level of 82 percent of parity at the beginning of the 
marketing year was prescribed. The dollars-and-cents price an- 
nounced, February 25, 1957, represents 82 percent of the parity price 
for peanuts then current, and that is what that statement says. 

Mr. Anpsrrr. When you said “support at not less than 82 percent 
of parity is prescribed,’ you did not mean that? 

Mr. Suorner. It is 82 percent of the only parity price we had at 
that time, the then current parity price of peanuts. That may or 
may not be the parity price later during the year. 

Mr. MeMitian. You may proceed now, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuuier. The last paragraph on the first page I think is where 
I stopped. 

The present section 406 had its beginning as the result of a situa- 
tion existing under provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1948; this 
act did not prohibit forward pricing—the advance announcement of 
the level of support in terms of dollars and cents—but such a pro- 
cedure would have been impracticable because of that provision of 
title II (of the Agricultural Act of 1948) which imposed a maximum 
level of support of 90 percent of parity for the commodity as of the 
beginning of the marketing year or season. In this situation any 
forward price announcement necessarily was required to be restricted 
to a level which was certain not to exceed 90 percent of the party 
price as of the beginning of the marketing year or season. As a re- 
sult of this situation a provision was included in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as it originally was introduced in the Congress, which was 
designed to permit the announcement of dollars-and-cents prices 
which would not need to be reduced, even though later it was deter- 
mined that such prices exceeded 90 percent of parity. In reporting 
out the bill on October 19, 1949, the conference committee changed 
this provision, and the language as they changed it now constitutes 
the exact provisions of section 406 quoted above. 

The report of the House conferees (H. R. 1459, SIst Cong., Ist 
sess, (1949), p. 18), contains the following statement: 

The bill provides for forward pricing and directs the Secretary of Agriculture, 
insofar as practicable, to announce the level of price support for field crops in 
advance of the planting season and for other agricultural commodities in advance 
of the beginning of the marketing season. The level of price support so announced 
may not exceed 90 percent of the estimated parity price, but in no event shall the 
level of price support so announced be reduced if the level provided in the schedules 
in the bill is less than the level so announced. 

The words “insofar as practicable’ were included in this section so as not to 
preclude the Seeretary from providing price support in instances where no announce- 
ment was made prior to the planting or marketing season. For example, situa- 
tions might arise under which conditions might not have warranted the announce- 
ment of a price-support program with respect to a nonbasie agricultural commodity 
until after the planting season or the beginning of the marketing season had 
passed. This provision would permit the Secretary to provide price support for 
such a commodity even though he had made no announcement prior to the plant- 
ing or marketing season. 

In addition, Congressman Pace, in explaining the provisions of the 
bill on the floor of the House, made the following statement: 
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If practicable, that is, if he 
meaning the Secretary— 
has the information as to the approximate acreage to be planted, and the average 
vields in the past, or other means of estimating the anticipated yields, the Secretary 
must announce to the producers the support price before planting time. After 
being so announced to the producers the support may not be reduced. That, of 
course, is a matter of great importance to producers, in order that they may know 
before they pitch the crop what the support level will be. 

On the basis of the above background and legislative history it is 
apparent that the provisions of section 406 are intended to be met 
through announcement of the price-support level expressed in dollars 
and cents rather than as a percentage of parity. That portion of the 
provision reading 
* * * and the level of price support so announced shall not be reduced if the 
maximum level of price support, when determined, is less than the level so 
announced 
can only have full meaning and effect if the announced level of price 
support is expressed in dollars and cents rather than as a percentage 
of parity. 

If the price-support level were expressed only in terms of a percent- 
age of parity the producer would not have available to him a specific 
price guaranty below which the support level would not or could not 
fall. The parity prices of commodities vary up and down from month 
to month; to minimize the effect upon producers of this variation, the 
Department has furnished the producer with the price-support level 
expressed in dollars and cents, and has told him in advance of planting 
time that this is the minimum price he can expect to receive under the 
price-support program. ‘The producer understands this specific dol- 
lars-and-cents price guaranty; he may not understand nearly so well 
a guaranty expressed as a percentage of parity—for at best parity is 
a rather complex concept. 

With respect to peanuts, the 1957 crop peanut price support level 

was announced by the Department on February 25, 1957. A copy 
of this announcement is attached. The announcement stated in part 
that: 
* * * price support on 1957 crop peanuts will be available * * * at a minimum 
national average level of $221.40 per ton. This minimum support price, which 
is 82 percent of the January 15, 1957, effective parity price of $270 per ton, will 
be adjusted upward at the beginning of the marketing vear (August 1) if at that 
time the effective parity price or a change in supply from that now estimated 
results in calculation of a higher support price in accordance with price-support 
legislation. 

It is clear, therefore, that the minimum level of price support an- 
nounced by the Department in advance of planting was not 82 per- 
cent of parity at the beginning of the marketing vear, but was $221.40 
per ton. 

An identical procedure was followed in connection with the 1956 
crop of peanuts. The first press release issued in connection with 
this program, dated April 24, 1956, stated that 

* * price support on 1956 crop peanuts will be available by means of non- 
recourse warehouse storage loans to grower associations, and nonrecourse farm 
storage loans to producers, at a national average minimum level of $223.60 per 
ton. This average minimum support price, which is 86 percent of the Mareh 15, 
1956, effective parity price of $260 per ton. will be adjusted upward at the begin- 
ning of the marketing year (August 1) if at that time the effective parity price 
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or a change in supply from that now estimated results in calculation of a higher 
support price in accordance with price-su pport legislation. 

On August 1, 1956, the Department announced the final level of 
price support for 1956 crop peanuts at $227.04 per ton, representing 
86 percent of the August 1, 1956, parity price. In arriving at the 
final support level, however, the Department recalculated the supply 
percentage based upon the latest available statistics; these calcula- 
tions resulted in the same level of price support, expressed as a per- 
centage of paritv; namely, 86 percent. However, such recalculation 
might have resulted either in a lower percentage or a higher percent- 
age. The same recalculation made with respect to the 1957 crop 
resulted in a smaller support percentage (75 percent as compared 
with 82 percent of parity), but the support price was not decreased 
correspondingly because of the advance dollars-and-cents announce- 
ment. 

The Department consistently has announced support-price levels 
for basic commodities, and other commodities, in terms of dollars and 
cents, for each production year, beginning in 1951. This covers the 
entire period since approval on October 31, 1949, of the relevant provi- 
sion (sec. 406) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, with the 
exception of the 1950 production year. 

In 1950 the first announcement of support-price levels for basic 
commodities was made, in terms of a percentage of parity, on June 27, 
1950; this announcement covered all basics except tobacco, and the 
announcement for some types of tobacco was made beginning on July 
12, 1950. You may recall that legislative provisions then in effect 
required the mandatory support of 1950 crop basic commodities at 
90 percent of parity; however, the delay in making any announcement 
in the level of support was due to the feeling that adequate funds were 
not available to carry out the program. This situation was remedied 
on June 28, 1950, with the passage of legislation increasing the borrow- 
ing authority of the Commodity Credit Corporation by $2 billion. 

The Department sometimes has supplemented its preplanting 
support-price announcement by expressing the price-support level as 
a percentage of parity, in addition to the dollars-and-cents announce- 
ment. For example, this occurred for peanuts during the 4 years 1952 
through 1955. During 2 of these years, however, 1953 and 1954, 
price support was mandatory at 90 percent of parity. With respect 
to the 1952 crop of peanuts, price support was mandatory within the 
range of 75 to 90 percent of parity. However, the calculation of the 
supply percentage made in order to announce a support price in ad- 
vance of planting, indicated a support level of 87 percent of parity. 
In this situation, and in consideration of conditions resulting from 
actions in Korea, the Department chose to announce that 1952 peanut 
production would be supported at $239.40 per ton, but not less than 
90 percent of parity at the beginning of the marketing year. 

The Department’s price-support actions with respect to peanuts 
have been forthright and clear. For example, in arriving at the 
support price applicable to 1951 crop production, for purposes of an 
announcement prior to planting time, the supply percentage was 
calculated as 110.8 on the basis of information and statistics then 
available; this supply percentage would represent a support-price 
level of 88 percent of parity under the schedule provided in the act, 
and 88 percent of the parity price then current amounted to $230.56 
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per ton. Consequently, the Department’s preplanting announcement 
of May 4, 1951, indicated a minimum average support rate, not of 88 
percent of parity as of the beginning of the mar keting year, but of 
$230.56 per ton of farmers’ stock peanuts of all types. It was felt that 
if there were a larger than usual carryover at the beginning of the 1951 
marketing year, or if other factors were different than ‘anticipated, 
the supply percentage of as August 1, 1951, may result in a minimum 
support level of less than 88 percent of parity. 

In its final announcement of the support price for the 1951 crop of 
peanuts, made August 9, 1951, the Department confirmed its earlier 
position by stating that 
* * * the average support level ($230.56 per ton) reflects 88 percent of the parity 
price ($262 per ton or 13.1 cents per pound) as of the beginning of the marketing 
season on August 1. The average support price announced today is the same 
as the minimum average support price announced on May 4, 1951. At that time, 
the Department stated that the minimum support level yews pee vail unless a 
changed supply position or a higher level of parity as of the beginning of the mar- 
keting year made a higher support level mandatory. Since ne ith er of these condi- 
tions have developed the average support level remains the same as was announced 
earlier. 

Comparable actions to those for peanuts have been taken in estab- 
lishing the preplanting and final price-support rates for other basic 
commodities during the period beginning in 1951. Our examination 
of actions taken during this time indicates that the final support price, 
in dollars and cents, sometimes has been higher than the pre planting 
announcement. For example, with respect to 1957 crops, the final 
support price for cotton is approximately two-thirds of a cent per 
pound, and for rice is 29 : ents per hundredweight, higher than pre- 
planting announcements; these increases were due to the combinative 
effect of (a) recalculations of the supply percentages under the flexible 
formula, and (6) increases in parity prices. For 1956 crop rice the 
final support rate was 7 cents per hundredweight highe r than the pre- 
planting announcement, by virtue of price support at 82.5 percent of 
parity. 

On the other hand the final support price for rice during the 4 
vears preceeding 1956 was identical with the preplanting announce- 
ment in dollars and cents, but such price was higher in each case 
than it would have been had it been based upon a preplanting 
announcement expressed only as a percentage of parity. Likewise, 
during each year of the same 4-year period in the case of flue-cured 
tobacco, the preplanting support-price announcement expressed in 
dollars and cents, maintained the final cae rate higher, by from 
two-tenths to nine-tenths cent per pound, than it would have been 
if the preplanting announcement were expressed only as a percentage 
of parity. An identical situation existed for other principal types 
of tobacco including burley, fire-cured, and dark air-cured types. 

That last statement is not as clear as it should be. It eae 
that if we maintain our price-support levels expressed only in terms 
of pere _— of parity, the prices in dollars and cents re flee ted to the 
producer can in certain instances go down as well as go up. 

If it is ‘WittiNaindl in terms of dollars and cents, according to the 
law it cannot be decreased. 

Mr. Cootry. The law clearly says that you shall make your 
announcement in percentages of parity, and it clearly states that 
once having made the announcement you cannot decrease that. 
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Mr. Wingate’s statement clearly indicates that while you announced 
it at 82 percent of parity, and gave a price which was reflected by the 
parity, the supply situation has changed and the result of that 
announcement of 82 as a result of the changed situation, the 82 
percent of parity has been changed and is now lower than 82 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. Miuier. Our announcement of support level was announced 
in dollars and cents, which reflected 82 percent of parity at the time 
of the announcement. 

Mr. Cootey. You have the cart before the horse. The law states 
you should announce a percentage of parity and let it be reflected in 
dollars and cents. You are announcing dollars and cents and reflect- 
ing it in parity. 

Is that not the situation? 

Mr. Wincate. How could he find out m dollars and cents before 
getting the percentage of parity? 

Mr. Cootey. That is right. 

Mr. Miuuer. We use percentage of parity as a vehicle of deter- 
mining price support in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Cootey. Under the law you should maintain the 82 percent 
of parity regardless of what happens thereafter. You cannot lower 
that. 

If circumstances thereafter change, it may be that that 82 percent 
of parity would reflect a higher price at a later date under changed 
circumstances than it did when you first announced it. 

Mr. Miuuer. And lower possibly, too. 

Mr, Atsert. If you had a depression and the parity level goes 
down, then the price support can go down. 

Mr. Miter. It could if expressed in percentage of parity. 

Mr. Cootry. He must maintain 82 percent of parity. 

Mr. SuHorner. 82 percent of parity might be lower in dollars and 
cents. 

Mr. Cootry. The law says you cannot change it once announced. 
You state here at the bottom of page 5 that the Department some- 
times has supplemented its preplanting support-price announcement 
by expressing the price-support level as a percentage of parity, in 
addition to the dollars-and-cents announcement. For example, this 
occurred for peanuts during the 4 years 1952 through 1955. 

Mr. Miuzer. ‘That is right. In two of those years support was 
required to be 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Cootey. You are confusing the picture. You have already 
taken us aw ay from 90 percent of parity. We are not concerned about 
that now. 

Mr. Mitter. Yes, sir. We are talking about the requirement that 
vear that it be at 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Cootey. What is your answer to the clear-cut charge made 
by Mr. Wingate, who apparently has given the matter considerable 
thought, that you did announce 82 percent of parity but at the present 
time it is less than 82 percent of parity? 

Mr. Mituer. We interpret section 406 to be a guaranty to the 
producer that he will receive at planting time a minimum price for 
his commodity. 

The intention of section 406 is that a producer, knowing what his 
minimum dollars-and-cents return for his production will be, can 
plant with assurance accordingly. 
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In the first place parity is rather confusing to almost any of us, | 
think. Certainly supports are confusing to the producer if his 
guaranty is expressed to him only in a percentage of parity. It is 
rather hard for him to formulate his preplanting plans on such an 
expression or guaranty. 

As | pointed out later in the statement, it would be, as far as his 
return is concerned, rather an ambiguous guaranty if the price index 
should fall and he would receive less money than he calculated, if he 
were able to calculate how much his dollars-and-cents support would 
be from the preplanting announcement. 

Mr. Cootry. That is your opinion. Where do you find any pro- 
vision of law to support that statement? You are reading something 
into the law which apparently is not there. 

If $2 percent is announced you cannot change it downward. 

Mr. Mituer. The percentage downward if it is announced as a 
percentage; ves, sir. 

Mr. Cooury. If the situation substantially changed thereafter, the 
price might go down but vou still cannot change that 82 percent level. 

Mr. Miztier. But the dollars and cents could go down. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Wingate figures it out as 81.4 percent. In other 
words, that is 6 points of parity below your original announcement. 

Mr. Miiier. Six-tenths of a percent. 

Mr. Cootey. You cannot justify that when the words “level of 
support’? are used seven times in that paragraph and nothing said 
about dollars and cents. 

Mr. Wingate, under the present situation the peanut growers are 
receiving 81.4 percent sipvoud of 82 percent? 

Mr. Wineatr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Assirr. You announce the full price was to be $221.40? 

Mr. Minuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Apsirr. Let us assume that was 75 percent of parity. Suppose 
vou had this drop now. What would vou do? 

Mr. Miuuer, If we are announcing—and we are announcing—the 
support price in terms of dollars and cents, the $221.40 so announced 
would stand as a minimum. 

Mr. Assirr. Do you have a Jaw saving vou have to support them 
at 75 percent of parity? 

Mr. Miuuer. Seventy-five to ninety. 

Mr. Assirr. What would you do? Would you have to increase it 
up to the 75 if the price has fallen? 

Mr. SuHorner. We would increase it to wherever the support was 
required under the flexible formula, within the 75 to 90 percent range. 

Mr. Cootry. That proves what Mr. Wingate says to be correct. 
Mr. Abbitt says if it drops below 75 you have to put it up. If it goes 
below 82 you have to put it back to 82. 

Mr. Suorner. If the support level in dollars and cents reflected 
less than the appropriate percentage of parity support called for 
under the flexible formula the dollars-and-cents level would be in- 
creased accordingly. You have no similar safeguard if the support 
is announced as a percentage of parity only. 

Mr. Cootry. What Mr. Abbitt has demonstrated clearly is this: 
If the price should drop below 75 percent of parity you would have to 
push it back to 75. 

Now Mr. Wingate says that, having announced it at 82, if the price 
drops below 82, you have to push it back to 82. 
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Mr. Aspirr. We are talking about the level of support and not 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. Cootzy. You admit here now that the peanut growers get only 
81.4 percent and you intended them to get 82 percent. 

Mr. Suorner. The Department’s position as indicated in the state- 
ment is this: It is based upon the growth of this legislation and this 
particular provision. 

The Agricultural Act of 1948 permitted us to announce a forward 
price, a price in advance. The 1948 act had a provision, however, 
which said the support level could not be in excess of 90 percent of 
parity at the beginning of the marketing season. This necessarily 
compelled the Department to hold the price in any preplanting 
announcement of the support level sufficiently low to insure that 
such price would not exceed 90 percent of parity at the beginning 
of the marketing season. 

That led to the de velopment of this spec ‘ific language and some of 
the explanation contained in Mr. Miller’s statement. Obviously if 
the preplanting support price announcement were to be expressed in 
percentage of parity only, and the law said the percentage could not 
exceed 90, there would be no occasion to announce a level in excess 
of 90. 

That is part of the reasoning the Department went through. 

Mr. Woot ey. Is this a fair statement? That actually what you 
have done is this: You have taken what was intended, what you 
thought was intended, in order to not reduce the dollar -and-cents level 
of price support, but in so doing you have actually gone against the 
clear language of the act itself in lowering the percentage of parity. 

In other words, you are actually in the position where you cannot 
lower the dollars and cents and you cannot lower the level of the 
announced price support. This is the position you got yourself into 
by assuming and by interpreting the law to mean what was said in 
the legislative history but which the language of the law does not 
support. Is that not what you have actually done? 

Mr. Pickarp. I do not find that anywhere in section 406. The 
language is ambiguous, and that is the reason the Department has 
gone back to the legislative history. 

Mr. Woou.ey. But by taking the language “level of price support’’ 
as specified in the act, and the only thing ‘specified i in the act is not 
dollars and cents but percentages, you have, by trying to repair this 
one ambiguity by going to a price announcement, put yourself in a 

osition where you had two ratchets behind you going down. You 
1ad the ratchet of dollars and cents and you had the ratchet of level 
rice support, so you were against both of them, whatever happened. 
That is what you have worked yourself into. 

Mr. Pickarp. Are you saying section 406 means that the Secretary 
must announce the level of price support in advance both in terms 
of dollars and cents and in terms of percentage of parity? 

Mr. Woottey. I didn’t say that section 406 said that but I said 
the combination of your interpretation of it in order to give effect 
to not going below 1 dollar and cents, then you assumed that. I 
think your assumption was correct that that is what was intended. 

But at the same time the language of the act is such that you cannot 
construe it so that you can lower the level of price support as such, 
and the level of price support is announced in the act as a percentage 
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of parity, so by your interpretation you put yourself two limitations, 
whereas actually you were in the position where you could have set 
a level of price support and then, if the level of price support went 
down in terms of dollars and cents, you could have lowered it. The 
minute you did that, though, you knew good and well that Congress 
would turn around and repair that language to say not only could 
you not lower the percentage of price support, but you could not lower 
the dollars and cents. 

Mr. Aupert. That is exactly what we wanted. 

Mr. Woottey. I think everybody that knows the legislative history 
involved in this question knows that if you had done what I said it 
would have taken just a very brief interval of time for the Congress 
to have repaired any misunderstanding that occurred on that, and 
you would have had the net effect of what I am talking about. 

I think your actions put you in that position. 

Mr. Ansirr. Would you care to make a statement? 

Mr. TH1apen. The less I say the better, | imagine. This is speaking 
of interpretation of alaw. I think you have good legal talent on both 
sides. I don’t know which one a court would say would be right. 

Mr. Coouey. Let me sum up my thinking. Are you not in this 
position: You announced 82 percent price support and now you have 
given the farmers 81.4? 

Mr. Tuiepen. I think the Department announcement perhaps 
could have been phrased in this way: That the minimum support 
would be not less than $221.40. The parity level would be determined 
later. Whether you could make an announcement that way I don’t 
know. 

As a practical matter, I don’t know whether the interpretation can 
be one or the other. 

I do have the understanding, from a practical standpoint, that the 
dollars-and-cents announcement was desired and intended by this 
particular legislative action. Some of us think back to conditions we 
had in prior years which was the basis for the action. 

Mr. AuBert. Have you ever before reduced the percentage level? 
Mr. Wingate has been living with this closely. 

Mr. SuHorner. As it happens this is the first case, certainly with 
respect to peanuts, since section 406 was enacted, where this exact 
combination of figures comes together. 

We went through identically the same procedure, however, this year 
as was gone through for peanuts last year. It happened that in 
recalculating the supply percentage which applied for the 1956 crop, 
under the flexible formula, the calculation gave exactly the same 
percentage of parity support as the earlier calculation did. 

As indicated in Mr. Miller’s statement, it might have been higher 
or lower. Had it been lower, the situation we have this year would 
have occurred last year. 

There have been 3 occasions in the case of peanuts in the last 7 
years where the parity price at the beginning of the market year was 
higher than it was at the time the preplanting announcements were 
made. 

Mr. PoaGce. Have you ever done this for any commodity? 

Mr. Wootiry. Has the Department of Agriculture in any instance 
lowered either the dollar-and-cents level of price support or the an- 
nounced percentage level of price support? Have they ever done so 
in any other case? 
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Mr. Suorner. The dollars and cents announced level has never 
been lowered. The percentage of parity level reflected by the dollars 
and cents announced level has not been lowered, not for a basic com- 
modity simply because the application of calculating anew the supply 
percentage, combined with changes in parity, have not brought that 
situation into being. 

Mr. Wootury. That situation never has been brought into being 
in any other instance? 

Mr. Suorner. That is right, for basic commodities during the time 
of this act. 

Mr. PoaGe. Right there we get to what I believe is the crux of this 
thing. | know we cannot settle it. 

However, I think it is a deliberate intention to destroy the peanut 
program. We have found time and again here, both in the Congress 
and in the Department, an effort to destroy any support for peanuts. 

We find that the Department sets the supports for peanuts as low 
as they can. We find the Department then comes along and decides 
they will not let the peanut men participate in the soil bank program, 
although certainly if you were looking for the intent of Congress vou 
know the intent of Congress was that the peanut man should partici- 
pate in the soil bank along with everybody else, but you deny him 
that right. 

Can you point to one single thing where there might have been any 
question about the law where you resolved it in favor of a peanut 
crower? 

Mr. Suorner. I would like to state 

Mr. Poaacer. In the last 4 years has there ever been one instance 
where you resolved any doubt in favor of the peanut grower? 

Mr. Pickarp. I understand Mr. Poage’s implication to be 

Mr. Poacr. No implication; I am saying it. 

Mr. Pickarp. Mr. Poage is saying the Department has deliber- 
atelv interpreted section 406 so as to reduce the support for the peanut 
grower. 

Mr. Poaae. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Pickarp. On January 6, 1950, the then Solicitor W. Carrol 
Hunter addressed an opinion to Mr. Ralph 8. Trigg, Administrator « 
the old Production and Marketing Administration, Opinion No. 5470 
and made reference to a memorandum of December 23, 1949, inquiring 
as to the views of the Solicitor’s Office on the question of whether sec- 
tion 406 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 required the announcement of 
a dollars-and-cents support level for cotton in advance of the planting 
season. 

In that opinion the Office expressed the view that section 406 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949 contemplates the announcement of a 
dollars and cents level of price support for cotton and other field 
crops in advance of the sling season, insofar as the Secretary 





determines this to be practicable. 

In arriving at that view the office discussed the legislative history 
of the act and the basis for the passage of section 406. It pointed 
out that, under the Agricultural Act of 1948, while forward pricing in 
terms of the dollars and cents level was not prohibited, it would 
have been impracticable because of the provision which imposed 
maximum level of support of 90 percent of parity for the commodity. 
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Therefore, any forward pricing under the 1948 act would have had 
to be restricted to a level which was certain not to exceed 90 percent 
of the parity price as of the beginning of the marketing year. 

In order to correct this situation, the Agricultural Act of 1949 con- 
tained a provision which ultimately became section 406 of the act 
of 1949. 

In that opinion the Solicitor pointed out that the phrase in section 
406 which states that the level of price support so announced shall 
not be reduced if the maximum level of price support when deter- 
mined is less than the level so announced, could have meaning and 
effect only if speaking of a dollars-and-cents level, because a dollars- 
and-cents level equivalent to 90 percent of parity was the maximum 
level, and 90 percent of parity could never be less than 75 to 90 
percent of parity. 

Therefore in 1950 the Solicitor’s Office expressed that very clear-cut 
opinion. 

Mr. Poace. You ought to do both. Announce it in both parity 
and dollars and cents and you should not go below either one. You 
have two ratchets there as Mr. Woolley says. 

Mr. Miter. I would like to go back to the comment made by Mr. 
Abbitt a few moments ago. 

There could be situations where, because of our announcement and 
because of the change in the supply percentage, where our announced 
figure could be less than 75 percent of the support price. 

You asked me what we would do should that happen. 

I think the reverse of that is perfectly logical, also. We could be 
in a position where our preannounced level of price support could be 
in excess of 90 percent of parity and we could not do what you suggest, 
Mr. Poage, if we are going both ways. We could not go both ways 
at once. 

We could have a dollars-and-cents price announcement made at a 
preplanting time that could in certain events be in excess of 90 percent 
of parity on the topside. 

Mr. Poage. Then you cannot reduce it. 

Mr. Miiier. It would be impossible to go both ways. So what is 
true on the lower end of the support side would also be true at 90, the 
upper level. 

Therefore the Department has felt those conflicts—and that is what 
you were talking about, Mr. Woolley, those conflicts. We are at- 
tempting, as Congressman Cooley said, probably to read into the law 
some things that were not spe ‘lled out clearly in the act, and we were 
trying to reach a logical conclusion. 

Mr. PoaGe. I am not kicking about your reading that into the law 
because perhaps it was intended. We are kicking about your reading 
out of the law what is plainly in the law. 

[ have no objection to your reading another ratchet in there, in fact, 
I am in favor of it. 

The law has a ratchet in there that is in plain language, and that is 
you cannot reduce that level of price support which under the law is 
expressed in percentage of parity. 

Mr. Cootry. They have admitted they have lowered that 82 to 
81.4. 

Mr. Miuier. As a percentage of parity, the final support price is 
lower. 
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Mr. Poace. The law prohibits that. It was the intent of Congress 
they should not lower the announced dollars and cents figure, either. 
There might be some question about whether that is plainly spelled 
out in the law. That was the intent of Congress. 

There is no objection to your reading that into the law, too. But 
when you come up with it you come up with two ratchets. Instead 
of substituting a ratchet I am willing for you to add another one. 
But you take away the ratchet clearly defined in the law and put in 
another one that you think should be there, and I agree it should be, 
but I am kicking about the fact you are taking away what is clearly 
in the law. 

Mr. Wrnearte. With reference to the ruling made, I think that 
makes it perfectly clear. There was no question about whether your 
percentage should be in there. The question was whether we should 
go ahead and announce the price, too, at the same time. That is 
what they have done and that is what Congress intended. 

There never was a question of whether or not the level of percent- 
age should be announced. The question was whether we should 
announce the price at the same time. 

Mr. Cootey. That could be corrected by a modification of the 
existing order? 

Mr. Wrincate. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. Couldn’t the Department correct it and state the 
price does not reflect 82 percent but 81.4, and therefore they change 
it to 82 percent, and the price will be thus and so? 

Mr. Wrinearte. That is what we hoped they would do. 

Mr. Sortu. It is never too late to correct an injustice. 

Mr. McMintan. What do the Department officials feel they can 
do to correct this situation at this late date? 

Mr. Cooter. They haven’t shaken a bush yet. 

Mr. Mier. The support price on peanuts is $221.40 per ton. 
That is according to the minimum level announced at preplanting. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Can you correct the situation? 

Mr. Mixer. Legally I suppose we could. 

Mr. Pickarp. The Secretary has discretionary authority to go up 
as high as 90 percent of parity. 

Mr. Cooter. Can he go to 82? 

Mr. Wooutey. Is this not one of the questions you face under the 
circumstances: You have tried to set up a single standard here instead 
of having a dual standard? 

Mr. Miter. The law provides for it. 

Mr. Woottey. In your explanation about the 75 and the 90 you 
run into the proposition that you have a double-barreled effect there 
which you recognize. 

You are attempting to set up a single standard to solve this apparent 
dilemma. 

In establishing that, do you think there is any language in here which 
would support a contention on the part of the Comptroller General, 
for example, that you were not justified in raising the price support to 
the percentage level? In other words, do you think the Comptroller 
General could use this and criticize you for raising the support level 
from 81 to 82 percent of parity? 

Mr. Picxarp. No; because the Secretary has discretionary author- 
ity to go up to 90 percent. 
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Mr. Wootury. Then you really have no real dilemma outside of 
the question of revising the announced position of the Department of 
Agriculture on this point. Is that right? 

Mr. Mriuer. The Secretary has the discretionary authority; yes. 

Mr. Wineatr. That is what we hoped would be done. 

Mr. Tuiepen. It seems you have here a difference of opinion. 
There is probably room for difference of opinion. 

I do think that in the particular instance the Department made its 
announcement on a straightforward basis and it followed through on 
a straightforward basis. 

With the interpretation made by the Office of the General Counsel, 
the Department has acted in what it thought was the right way. 

Mr. Woou.ey. One more point on interpretation. | ‘do not think 
the solicitors of the Department in 1950 could actually have arrived 
at any other decision on a practical basis as to the proposition of 
announcing it on a dollars-and-cents level. The mistake was made 
in concluding from that that you could avoid the consequences of the 
percentage of parity level. 

I don’t think there is anything that warrants the interpretation you 
ean avoid that. 

Mr. McMiian. Couldn't the Secretary amend his regulation? 

Mr. Mriiuer. Do I understand, then, your suggestion is that the 
limitations be placed on the lesser of the 2, or the greater of the 2? 

Mr. Poagnr. The greater of the two. 

Mr. Minter. What do we do when we hit 90 percent? 

Mr. Poagr. You will still use the greater of the two. 

Mr. Assirr. You won’t have to worry about 90 percent. 

Mr. Miuuer, Such a situation could happen. 

Mr. McMiuuan. Mr. Parker, do you care to make a statement? 

Mr. Parker. I have no prepared statement. I think the position 
of the Grange will be this: The level of parity provided in the basic 
provision must be inviolate, and therefore-—— 

Mr. Poaas. That is a percentage of parity. 

Mr. Parker. That is right. I think that is the only proper con- 
struction. 

Mr. McMitan. I believe you were counsel for this committee 
when that law was written? 

Mr. Parker. That is right. I have not had a chance to examine 
this particular question in detail but I do not think there is any 
question but what the percentage of parity specified required that the 
statute must be observed. 

Mr. Grant. I hope it will be in order to ask the Secretary to review 
this whole situation and see if we cannot arrive at a satisfactory 
agreement. 

Mr. McMitian. Mr. Abbitt, do you have anything to add to at 
this time? 

Mr. Assitt. I am sorry Mr. Raleigh could not be here but he had 
a matter he had to attend to today. He called me and asked me to 
express his interest in the matter. 

He said it was his understanding, as it is mine, that the level of sup- 
port and the percentage of support once that was announced could 
not be lowered. That was his position. 

I think that was the intent of Congress when the law was passed, 
and I think it is plainly written into the law. 
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I feel what should be done is that peanuts should be supported at 
82 percent of parity as announced in the February announcement 
from the Department. 

That announcement is clear and it sets out the price of what 82 
percent of parity was. 

However, it states that the support should not be less than 82 
percent of parity. 

Mr. Grant. One further word, Mr. Chairman: I will make a motion 
that the chairman of the subcommittee and the chairman of the full 
committee take this up formally or informally, in whatever manner 
they think best to achieve the results, with the Secretary, and ask 
them to review this whole thing with the object in mind of giving 
relief. 

Mr. Cootry. It seems to me we have taken it up with the Secretary 
right now. 

If we take it up with the Secretary he will pass the ball back to 
these gentlemen. 

In view of these admissions in the record to the effect that you 
announced 82 percent of parity and now under the present situation 
the farmers would receive only 81.4 percent of parity, that all you 
would have to do is to say that upon review of the present situation 
you are correcting the situation and providing for 82 percent. Let 
the price go up. It amounts only to $1.64 a ton. 

It seems to me the Department would be glad to do that rather 
than subject the Department and those in charge of the program with 
having broken faith, being accused of having broken faith, with the 
farmers. 

Mr. Picxarp. I don’t believe the Department admitted that it 
announced the support level would be 82 percent of parity. The 
announcement was $221.40 per ton. 

Mr. Poages. If vou didn’t do it you didn’t comply with the law. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Show me one word in the law which gives you the 
right to ignore the several references to levels of support in that section 
we read. Unless you admit Mr. Woolley was right a moment ago 
then you have to admit you completely ignored the law. 

Mr. Pickarp. I wanted to clear up the record, that the Depart- 
ment did not admit that the 82 percent of parity was the announced 
support price. 

Mr. Cooiny. You are admitting it now. 

Mr. Poace. If he did not announce 82 percent of parity they 
didn’t make an announcement in conformance with the law. 

Mr. Mitter. The level of support was announced but not as a per- 
centage of parity. 

Mr. Poaas. In the same sentence you read, and you admitted in 
this record, level of support as referred to in this act relates to the 
90 percent and the 75 percent and it cannot relate to anything except 
percentage of parity, and it does not relate to any dollars and cents 
but to a percentage of parity. 

Mr. Cootey. Further they admit the announced price was 82 
percent of parity. 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacre. What percentage of parity was it? 

Mr. SHOFNER. 82 percent of the parity then current. 

Mr. MILLER (reading): 
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This minimum support price, 82 percent of the 1957 parity price 

Mr. Poacr. Go ahead. 

Mr. MILueER (reading) 

The United States Department of Agriculture today announced that the price 
support for 1957 crop peanuts will be available by means of nonrecourse loans to 
grower associations, and nonrecourse farm storage loans to producers, at a mini- 
mim national average level of $221.40. 

Mr. Cooxry. Read the next sentence. 

Mr. MiILuer (reading): 

This minimum support price, which is 82 percent of the January 15, 1957, parity 
price— 


we said a minimum national average of $221.40 per ton. 
This minimum support which is 82 percent of parity as of January 15, 1957. 


We do not admit we made any announcement that the level of 
support on peanuts for 1957 will be 82 percent of parity. 

Mr. Cootey. You said it is 82 percent. 

Mr. Pickarp. Of the January 15 parity. 

Mr. Cooter. You take the position that you clearly and deliber- 
ately ignored the language of section 406. 

Mr. Ansirr. Ask him what he meant by the last sentence in the 
fifth paragraph where he states: 

With this percentage of the normal supply, support at not less than 82 percent 
of parity is prescribed. 

Mr. Cooter. You did prescribe it. 

If you do not want to do this thing right and do not want to act 
reasonably about it, there is one place we can go, and I imagine that 
is to the Comptroller General for some sort of interpretation as to 
whether you are right or wrong. 

Mr. Miuuer. You stated a moment ago that you presumed we 
would contact the Secretary of Agric ulture. I would like to report 
upon our hearing to the Secretary. 

I asked a question a moment ago if this committee was asking the 
Department to announce a minimum of support levels, a support 
level at the maximum of either the percentage of parity or dollars and 
cents in this case. 

Mr. Pickarp. For the 1957 crop of peanuts. 

Mr. Minter. We would like to know whether this committee is 
asking the Secretary of Agriculture to consider such a move with 
respect to all commodities that are similarly priced here because this 
cannot be confined to one commodity but all of the crops. 

Mr. Coo.trey. We are asking you to use both of the ratchets we are 
talking about. 

Mr. Mituer. Or the announced price, whichever is greater. 

Mr. Poace. 1 move the chairman be requested to instruct the 
Secretary of Agriculture that it is the sense of this committee that it 
is the duty of the Secretary to announce a level of support prices in 
percentage of parity; that it is the feeling of the committee he should 
also announce a ley el of support pric es in dollars, and having done so 
he has no right under the law to reduce either one. 

Mr. Cootey. That simplifies it. 

Mr. Mitier. For all commodities? 

Mr. Poacr. For the six basic commodities. 
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Mr. Cooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. McMixuan. I have Mr. Wallace here from my district. Have 
you anything to say on the subject of peanuts 

Mr. Watuace. I certainly enjoyed attending the hearing. It is 
very interesting and educational to.me. I am proud we have a 
Congressman who is chairman of this fine committee. 

Mr. McMinian. Mr. Wallace is chairman of the agriculture sub- 
committee in the State senate in my State. 

Mr. Aspirr. We are proud of your Representative in Congress. 
He has done a fine job and we are all proud of serving with him. 

Mr. McMruuan. I believe Mr. Wallace also has the only peanut 
allotment in my district. 

Does anyone care to make additioal remarks on this subject? 

Mr. Forrester. Down where I live we are threshing peanuts now. 
We need action now, so it is important that this be done right away. 

Mr. PoaGe. Before we adjourn I would like to call attention again 
to the Department and the committee to what we conceive to be the 
grossest kind of injustice against the peanut growers of the Southwest 
in sending your Georgia peanut growers out there and financing them 
and making them an operation to support the pric e of peanuts in the 
Southwest in direct conflict with every other policy of the Depart- 
ment in every other commodity and in every other section. 

There is not another section of the United States where the Depart- 
ment encourages a multitude of support organizations; there is not 
another commodity in which th ley encourage it. When it comes to 
peanuts in the ‘Southwest they send nt Georgia corporation out there 
and it hasn't a single member in the Southwest, They tell us it is 
now a cooperative. It hasn’t a single member in the Southwest and 
has no obligation to anvbody except to try to make money from us. 

They ‘unload ‘it on us and tell us it shall be one of the sponsored 
agencies to’support the price of peanuts in the Southwest. 

We ask for the same treatment accorded everybody else. We have 
not had it and we feel we are being mistreated. We feel because it 
is peanuts the Department is willing to see our peanut marketing 
agency in the Southwest go to the dogs. 

Mr. McMituan. I appreciate your coming down to help us out, 
gentlemen. I hope you will go back and trv to comply with our 
request. 

(Committee adjourned at 11:50 a. m.) 
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